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LETTERS 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews” or its editors. 


HM CAREFUL THINKING ... 


May I call particular attention to the 
words of the Rt. Rev. William F. Lewis, 
Bishop of Nevada, in his reply to a call 
from the Diocese of Colorado (HCnews, 
April 4). 

He says in part: “I am charged with 
a responsibility. ... I was elected and 
sent to Nevada... . I still believe that 
call was of God. ... I have prayed.... 
I have studied and examined Colorado’s 
situation, lest I prove unmindful of my 
duty. I have tried to sift out my prefer- 
ences and selfish wishes. I have offered 
this decision to God before His altar and 
find no other answer possible for me. 
... For your confidence... I am humbly 
grateful.” 

I am sure that a great number of our 
clergy seek God’s guidance; but for 
clergy and for laity, prayer added to 
the careful thinking this Bishop did; 
his strong belief that he is where God 
wants him to be, is a great lesson to all 
of us. We would be happier and less at 
odds with ourselves and others, if we 
used prayer and God’s guidance as we 
should with the judgment and wisdem 
He gives us. If we face up to the vio- 
lence that is within us, each one, and 
use the wisdom, prayer and guidance 
given us, we could turn the world from 
violence today. 

(MRS.) EUGENE GLENN 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


H@ MISSION HYMNALS NEEDED 


The November issue of “The Alaskan 
Churchman” (a quarterly), on page five, 
carried this paragraph: “Some of our 
Indian and Eskimo missions are very 
much in need of old copies of ‘The Mis- 
sion Hymnal’. This edition is now out of 
print. If any parish or individual has 
even a few copies, we will be more than 
glad to purchase them, or even happier 
to receive them as a gift.” 

My sister and I have been trying to 
locate this Hymnal at the book shops 
of Richmond, but thus far, have had no 
success, (The Mission Hymnal was au- 
thorized by the General Convention of 
1910.) 

. We hope, that with “The Mission 
Hymnal” in mind, our parishes and mis- 
sions, rural and city, also individual 
parishioners, will look well over their 
bookshelves and, if any, even a few 
copies be found, send them to Bishop 
William J. Gordon, Jr., Box 441, Fair- 
banks, Alaska. 

From what he has written, you may 
be sure you shall bring, by this act, much 
joy to our fellow Christians, the Indians 
and Eskimos of the Arctic Coast... . 

HENRIETTA AND HARRIETTE BROGDON 

RICHMOND, VA. 


@ A READER WRITES .. 


... Allow me to congratulate you on 
Episcopal Churchnews, on its loyalty to 
our cherished traditions, and on the 
traditions, and on the Christian-human- 
itarian appeal I know it is making. 
More power to your editorial elbow! 

(THE REY.) ROBERT N. SPENCER 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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|RACKCTACE!| ONE MIGHT SAY 
| BACKSTAGE | that one of the most 
controversial persons in the Episcopal 
Church—certainly in so far as our read- 
ers are concerned—is Ann Holland. In all 
the months since ECnews began publish- 
ing her cartoons, we never 
got around to using her 
picture although I’m cer- 
tain that many of you have 
often wondered what Ann 
looks like. Her marriage to 
Lt. John H. Sandberg, 
U.S.N., on May 1 provides 
us with an opportunity too 
tempting to pass up. This 
is Ann—who draws those 
perfectly horrible cartoons 
... horrible to a few but 
amusingly clever to many, 
many others. Those of you 
who do enjoy her wit will be 
happy to know that Ann—Mrs. Sandberg, 
now—will continue her cartooning for 
ECnews even though she now resides in 
Newport, R. I., where her husband is 
stationed. 

AND WHILE I’m on the subject of 
drawings, I want to give belated credit to 
Don Kelly for use of an illustration which 
appeared on the editorial page in our 
Christmas issue. Mr. Kelly’s drawing of 
the Christ Child in the Manger was orig- 
inally used in New Carols and Songs for 
Children, edited by the Rev. William 


BETTERS.-2 3 Inside Front Cover 


Our Cartoonist 


BE ey Soe oe ee ene uae Betsy Tupman 33 


Grime (St. Paul’s Church, Great Neck, 
N. Y.) and published by Pulpit Digest. 
In our rush to put that issue to press, the 
usual credit was omitted. And so, now we 
say “thanks’’ some ten issues later. 

MANY OF OUR READERS have com- 

mented on the series War, 
Peace, and the Christian 
Mind by the late James 
Thayer Addison, which is 
being concluded in this is- 
sue. As only a portion of 
this exceptional book has 
been published you will be 
interested in knowing that 
. the original book, under the 
same title, by Seabury 
Press, is still available at or 
through your book store. 
This remarkable treatise on 
Christian attitudes toward 
war deserves a place in 
your library. 

A PLEDGE to John J. Rhinehard, the 
new director of the Department of Pro- 
motion of the National Council: You can 
count on the wholehearted help and sup- 
port of the ECnews in every undertaking 
which furthers the cause of Christ and 
His Church. 


SCheinare [Savon 
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Fun to make, ridiculously easy, Lovely 
Colors, 300% or more profit—Grand proj- 
ect for Guilds. Begin now for next fall. 
Members of St. Lukes’ Church in Merced 
have made the Kits available to Church 
groups at wholesale. Learn how the small 
Merced church netted over $1300 at their 
Christmas Decoration tea and details about 
these lovely new Garlands. FREE sample, 
or send $1 for a complete Kit Wholesale. 


Write Mrs. B. D. Innes, 
Planada 2, California 


H ‘DEANS FAN FIRES’ 


I was distressed after reading Dean 
Sayre’s and Dean Pike’s sermons on 
McCarthy (EHCnews, April 18), not be- 
cause I did or did not agree with their 
opinions of him, but because of their 
stern judgment and vitriolic attack on 
an individual. Perhaps they may feel 
justified for their emotional diatribe 
against McCarthy in making the point 
of being against his methods. But only 
God in true justice can judge a man. 

It seems to me that the deans are 
fanning the fires of a controversy, of 
which the Communists themselves were 
originally the incendiaries. They, and 
others like them, are instilling hatred 
in our hearts—not hatred for evil itself, 
but hatred for a man. 

It is difficult to love all one’s neigh- 
bors, and I am certain that none of us 
always obey this law. However, we turn 
to our priests for leadership and guid- 
ance in keeping His commandments. 

I do not go to a plumber to have my 
teeth fixed or to a doctor for advice 
on investments. Nor do I go to a church 
for political harangues. 

As Christians we are in fellowship 
in our love of God and His Church. 
We depend on our Church leaders to 
show us ways for a better living through 
Christ. It is indeed a pity that our 
pulpits are used for secularism, when 
we are all in such constant need of 
spiritual and religious guidance. 

(MRS.) BRONSON WOODWORTH 
RUSSELLVILLE, ARK. 


BH PRO: ‘DAILY EUCHARIST’ 


Regarding the “Roman Fever” edi- 
torial (H#Cnews, Feb. 21), may I take 
the liberty of reminding you that in 
a typical so-called Protestant parish, 
St. Chrysostom’s prayer is frequently 
recited. 

Yet if a request is made for a daily 
Eucharist with traditional appoint- 
ments, vestments, altar furnishings, 
etc., a bishop or a rector just as likely 
as not will diagnose the request as a 
symptom of “Roman Fever.” 

It seems incredible that this pre- 
judicial attitude should be evident at 
this late date, when for the past 50 
years, aS a communicant in good stand- 
ing, I have always considered a daily 
Eucharist as just good, common-sense 
Prayer Book “Episcopalianism,” or in 
other words keeping our Saviour’s com- 
mandments. 

EDWIN BURCH 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Democracy in the Age of the Experts 


The facts in the case of Professor Oppenheimer are, 
of course, to be the subject of an official inquiry and 
it would be quite improper to discuss the strength or 
weakness of the case against him here. Whether or 
not he is guilty as charged is no concern of the com- 
mentator. Yet the case itself, whatever the final ver- 
dict may be, brings into sharp focus one of the great 
problems of democracy in this day and age. 


A Paradox 


Never before in history has society been so depend- 
ent as it now is on a small minority of experts. This 
is a scientific and technical age, both in its manner 
of carrying on its industry and in its method of 
waging war. And a scientific and technical age needs 
its scientists and technicians. Indeed it depends on 
them, for the great mass of men lack the ability and 
specialized training which goes to the making of an 
outstanding scientist or technician. The same thing 
is really true, of course, all along the line. A civiliza- 
tion needs its artists, its thinkers, its writers, teach- 
ers, and preachers, and the great majority of ordinary 
people are quite incapable of becoming any of these 
things. Moses once cried out on a certain celebrated 
occasion, “Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets!”, but perhaps he failed to take into con- 
sideration that God himself in His infinite wisdom 
has not made the human race that way. 

“Tf all the world were treacle, 
And all the seas were ink, 

And all the trees 

Were bread and cheese, 
What should we have to drink?” 

If it is true that God created all men equal, it is 
also true that He created them all different. Out- 
standingly gifted men in any sphere of human activ- 
ity are the exception rather than the rule. This great 
majority of more or less ungifted men is in constant 
need of the services and guidance of the small minor- 
ity of gifted ones. This is not a very popular thought 
nowadays, but since it is a plain fact as well as a 
thought it is much better that we should face it. 

The paradox is that just at the time when this truth 
is more obvious than ever before, democracy has got 
into the habit of expressing itself more and more 
in a language which insists that democracy is the 
triumph and supremacy of what we usually call the 
“common man.” I do not care very much for the 
phrase “the common man” because the so-called 
“common man,” any common man, if only we know 
him well enough, turns out to be quite un-common. 
It is just as true to say that we are all different as it is 
to say that we are all equal. Men differ not only in 
ability but in many other ways as well. However, it is 
certainly true that the great majority of more or less 
ungifted men desperately need the services that only 
a small minority of gifted people can render. 
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Egg Heads and Ape Heads 

Ideally speaking, the solution of this problem ought 
to be simple enough: Let the people of outstanding 
gifts realize that God has made them for and called 
them to a great ministry of service to mankind. Let 
the great majority of more or less ungifted people 
accept the services which this small minority renders 
with gratitude to the givers and with a real respect 
for the outstanding gifts with which God has endowed 
them. In practice, of course, it is not so easy. Many 
greatly gifted men do not realize that their abilities 
come from God, and that they possess them only in 
order to serve their fellow men. Worse still, many 
members of the great majority are resentful of their 
dependence on the abilities of outstanding men and 
women, and sometimes they regard them with hos- 
tility and suspicion. So it comes about that the so- 
called “egg heads” are referred to by the so-called 
“ape heads” with scorn and distrust, and the “egg 
heads” sometimes retaliate by dismissing the ‘‘ape 
heads” with contempt. The result can only be to pro- 
duce a kind of estrangement between a nation and its 
intellectuals which in the long run will prove an evil 
thing for both parties. 


The Perils of Uniformity 

What we must not expect, and cannot ask, of men 
of outstanding gifts is that they should have their 
abilities and make use of them in their own particular 
fields, but otherwise be just like the rest of us. They 
are all of them men accustomed in their own particu- 
lar area of expert knowledge to being highly critical 
and outspoken in a bold, uninhibited way. Science, 
technology, art, philosophy, theology, and other 
things of that kind, cannot possibly be advanced, or 
even fruitfully carried on, except in an atmosphere 
of critical thinking, intellectual freedom, and straight 
talking. We cannot ask of men accustomed to live 
and think in this way that they should abandon these 
habits of free thought and free speech whenever 
they emerge from the highly specialized preserves 
which they normally inhabit. Men of this kind are 
going to be critical and outspoken wherever they are, 
and we should be glad to have them so, for in that 
way they render a great service to our democracy. A 
democracy needs critical and outspoken citizens, men 
who will not only think their own thoughts, however 
unpopular, but also with frank honesty declare their 
own thoughts to the world. This is the kind of price 
we have to pay for the services of expert and gifted 
men, without which our nation cannot survive in a 
modern world. 

This does not mean, of course, that we can or ought 
to tolerate disloyalty in our experts, indeed, nowhere 
is a disloyalty more dangerous. But it does mean that 
we must beware of making a narrow and rigid con- 
formity to accepted ideas the test of loyalty. The 
Christian Church is in a good position to issue this 
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reading... 


they are written by “the 
most eloquent, witty, learned 
and altogether brilliant 
champion of the Christian 

religion now living.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES 


Ces: 
LEWIS 


C. S. Lewis—with his flashing wit, his narrative 
talent, and his highly readable style—is unique 
among writers on religion. He is a brilliant satirist 
and novelist, as well as a religious thinker and 
firm believer in Christianity. The book which first 
brought him fame is THE SCREWTAPE LET- 
TERS ($2.50), a series of sparkling letters from 
Screwtape, an important official in Hell, to his 
nephew Wormwood, a junior devil on earth. In 
the same vein of satire is THE GREAT DIVORCE 
($2.00), the story of a bus trip from Hell to the 
borders of Heaven. MIRACLES ($3.50), THE 
PROBLEM OF PAIN ($2.75), and THE 
WEIGHT OF GLORY ($1.25) are straightfor- 
ward discussions of various aspects of religion. 
Brief and direct, they too display Lewis’ ability to 
write wittily and well. MERE CHRISTIANITY 
($2.75) is a special value for readers; it com- 
bines three of Mr. Lewis’ popular books—Chris- 
tian Behaviour, The Case for Christianity and 
Beyond Personality—into one omnibus volume. 
For all who enjoy reading C.S. Lewis, Chad Walsh, 
author of the delightfully trenchant Campus Gods 
on Trial, has written C.S. LEWIS: APOSTLE TO 
THE SKEPTICS ($2.50), a perceptive study of 
both the man and his work. 

These books may be read with relish at any 
time. They are especially appropriate during the 
approaching Lenten season, both for your own 
enjoyment and spiritual nourishment, and as an 
ideal gift for your friends. All of them are avail- 
able at your local bookstore. 
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kind of warning to a nation. For unhappily the Chris- 
tian Church itself was once guilty of making pre- 
cisely this mistake. Almost all the great historical 
Christian Churches have been through a period in 
which they made a narrowly defined conformity 
the test of loyalty, and they found the results dis- 
astrous. Not only do many of the best men revolt 
against such a regime, so that they are goaded into 
disloyalty, the regime itself becomes rigid and un- 
creative. Thus the authoritarian period in Christian 
theology was not a great period. The Church out of 
its own experience can say to the nation, “Do not 
put your trust in rigid conformity. We can say this 
because we have tried it and failed. Put your trust 
in freedom in fellowship and the great ideas, if they 
are truly great, which you would like to compel people 
to conform to, will re-emerge as the result of free 
thinking. The conformity in the service of great ideas 
to which men come freely, as a result of their own 
thought and experience, is a much stronger and 
durable thing than the conformity which is imposed 
by convention or legal action.” 

When the Churches were going through their 
period of rigid, imposed orthodoxy, they tended to be 
dull and sterile. Then came the period of what is 
sometimes called modernism or liberal theology, when — 
the Churches forgot their orthodoxy and went in for 
free critical thinking of a kind that was not very 
deep or satisfying. But out of this period of free 
critical thinking there emerged the great “return to 
orthodoxy”’ which is such a feature of the life of all 
Christian Churches at the present time. But now we 
can be orthodox not because we have been dragooned 
or steam-rolled into orthodoxy, but because we have © 
discovered for ourselves the greatness and grandeur 
of orthodox Christianity. As in the Church, so in the 
nation. Away with an imposed conformity to a so- 
called ‘‘Americanism.” Let Americans rediscover the 
greatness of the American tradition in the only 
atmosphere in which it can be found and survive— 
in freedom. I believe that this is indeed a veritable 
word of God given through the thought and the 
experience of the Christian Churches to the America 
of today. 


A New Kind of Tribunal 


But perhaps the most interesting thing about the 
Oppenheimer case is the invention and creation of a 
new kind of investigating body to go into and evaluate 
the charges against him. He is not to appear before 
a group of professional politicians with one eye— 
perhaps both—on political factors like notoriety, pop- 
ular emotions, votes, and so forth. On the contrary, 
he is to appear before men who have nothing to gain 
and nothing to lose, men who will understand the 
kind of man who has to appear before them, men 
accustomed to think and act intelligently and impar- 
tially. Whether they find the professor guilty or 
innocent, trustworthy or untrustworthy in the service 
of the nation, we shall almost unhesitatingly be | 
inclined to believe them. Sauce for goose is sauce for | 
gander. This may help us to find our way back to our 
basic belief in human equality. 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Publication of Three Courses 
In New Curriculum Set For 7°55 


Moving along about three months 
ahead of expectations on one of the 
many steps involved, the new cur- 
riculum for Sunday Schools under 
Christian Education will be partially 
ready next spring, when three 
courses will be published. 

Then, additional courses will be- 
come available (probably three each 
year) until the entire series com- 
pletes its schedule for full distribu- 
tion by 1959. 

Such was the report handed to the 
National Council at its April 29 
meeting by the Rev. William Sydnor, 
executive secretary of the Division 
of Curriculum Development. To show 
the complexity of the program, here 
are the steps necessary to prepare 
each course of material for teachers, 
parents and pupils: 

1. Determine how and where the 
Gospel speaks to the needs of a cer- 
tain age child. (For example, the 
six-year-old first grader has been 
loved because he is a member of a 
family. Suddenly, in school, he is 
given recognition chiefly on a basis 
of his mental progress. What has the 
Gospel to say to such a child whose 
world has so radically changed its 
standard of values?) 

2. Select a congregation for first- 
run experimentation. 

3. Supervise a course in its first 
test run, which takes a year. (This 
is done through weekly written re- 
ports and frequent visits by the edi- 
tor to the parish). 

4. Write-up record of the first ex- 
perimental run. 

5. Select five congregations for the 
second trial run. These churches are 
carefully chosen so as to have a wide 
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variety of churchmanship, size of 
church school, type of community, 
etc. 

6. Supervise the course through 
its second year of experimentation. 
The editor then... 

7. writes up the wealth of material 
which includes weekly written rec- 
ords, tape recordings of all classes 
above the third grade, and the edi- 
tor’s own written evaluation of each 
of his or her visits. 

8. The whole curriculum staff 
approves the first draft of the 
manuscript. 

9. Manuscript is sent to readers 
and consultants for review. 


10. Final draft of the course is 
prepared. 

11. Printing and publishing steps 
are taken. 

12. The published course is ready 
for distribution. 

Obviously, all steps do not take 
similar lengths of time. For instance, 
materials for grades One, Four and 
Seven are now finishing their second 
year of experimentation (step 6) and 
will be published next spring. And 
also, by the spring of 1955, four 
other courses will be winding up 
their second experimental run, and 
four more will be nearing the end of 
their first run (step 3). 

“We are operating within the nine- 
year schedule promised the Church 
at the 1949 General Convention, and 
which got underway in 1950 with 
funds received from the Reconstruc- 
tion and Advance Fund,” declared 
Mr. Sydnor. ‘‘This is possible because 


Mr. Sydnor explains chart of curriculum development at Council Meeting 


as of March 1 the division—for the 
first time—has a full staff. (It in- 
clude Mr. Sydnor, the Rev. Francis 
W. Voelcker, associate executive sec- 
retary in charge of experimentation, 
six editors, eight secretaries and 
a librarian). 

“The materials being developed are 
growing out of closely supervised 
experimentation which in this school 
year (1953-54) is being carried on 
in 30 selected church schools located 
in 18 dioceses and seven different 
provinces. There are a total of 37 
children’s classes and 238 parents’ 
groups,’ Mr. Sydnor reported. 

Turning to test plans for next 
fall and winter, he said: ‘‘The ex- 
perimental congregations have been 
selected and our plans for preparing 
them for the job are well under way. 
In this regard, we are about 90 days 
ahead of where we were at this time 
last year.” 

How About Speed-Up? 

Gathering at Seabury House in 
Greenwich, Conn., for the last time 
before a long summer recess (next 
meeting is Oct. 12-14), the Council 
heard significant reports from Fran- 
cis B. Sayre, recently home after a 
year in Japan as Bishop Sherrill’s 
personal representative; Bishop Wil- 
liam J. Gordon, Jr., whose Alaska 
district has just emerged from a Na- 
tional Council survey having vital 
implications for the Church’s work 
in that vast territory (see Alaska 
article in this issue); and the Rev. 
Malcolm W. Strachan, consultant on 
Church preparatory and parish day 
schools, making his first report after 
an eight-month study in that field. 

Concerning Mr. Sydnor’s report, 
Council member Richard B. Kahle of 
Houston queried: From experience 
gained on the first three courses, 
can’t the remaining courses be 
speeded up? 

Came this answer from the Rev. 
David R. Hunter, Christian Educa- 
tion director: Yes, if the depart- 
ment’s budget were greatly increased 
and its staff doubled. But even if this 
were possible, it would not be ad- 
visable. Each course is aimed at a 
different age level; the child has dif- 
ferent needs and must be studied 
at equal length if results are to be 
comparable in quality at the dif- 
ferent levels. Dr. Hunter feels that 
to flood a parish with more than three 
new courses a year would give the 
rector too difficult a job in train- 
ing parents and teachers in the use 
of new materials. 

Asia’s ‘One Hope’ 

The Council heard from Dr. Sayre 
that he sees a Christian Japan as the 
“one hope” for solving the problems 
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Promotion Director Reinhardt 


facing people in an Asia now being 
overrun by Communism. 

“T have spent many years strug- 
gling with these international polit- 
ical problems,” declared the former 
Assistant Secretary of State and 
High Commissioner of the Philip- 
pines, “and I am utterly convinced 
that we will never have lasting peace 
in the world until three fundamental 
concepts come to be believed and 
followed.” 

Those concepts?: A broad inter- 
nationalism and pulling down of 
racial barriers; conviction that 
human values are greater than ma- 
terial values; realization that the 
totalitarian way of government is 
outlived and will not answer 20th 
century conditions any more than 
slavery did in the last century. If the 
Japanese people could be shown what 
these concepts really mean, “Japan 
could turn the tide in Asia,” Dr. 
Sayre asserted. 

A Changing Alaska 

From another part of the Pacific, 
Alaska, that district’s 36-year-old 
flying bishop reported that defense 
construction and industrial expansion 
have helped to create the problem 
of serving a growing ‘‘white’” popu- 
lation without undoing the work of 
six decades among the Indians and 
Eskimos, who now comprise only a 
minor segment of the population but 
who still look primarily to the Epis- 
copal Church for spiritual care. 

Bishop Gordon said that to deal 
with the problem the district has 
shifted emphasis and is taking steps 
to develop strong, self-supporting 
urban parishes, and to train a native 


leadership that will serve the weaker — 
areas of work. He said that there 
are 26 Indian and Eskimo villages 
where the entire population is Epis- 
copalian, but that only eight of the 
villages have a resident missionary. 

The young bishop cited for ECnews 
an important reason (shown by the 
recent survey) for maintaining and 
boosting the Church’s original work 
in Alaska, despite the changed mis- 
sionary emphasis: Roman Catholic 
and Pentecostal preachers already 
have made inroads on some areas 
that are traditionally Episcopalian 
but do not have a full-time minister. 
Until a native ministry is developed, 
there may be other losses. } 
New Promotion Director 

John W. Reinhardt, chairman and 
organizer of the Department of Pro- 
motion of Christ Church and St. 
Michael’s, Germantown, Pa., was ap- 
pointed to succeed Robert D. Jordan 
as National Council’s promotion di- 
rector, effective June 1. Mr. Jordan, 
head of promotion for 10 years and 
director of the “Builders for Christ” 
campaign, was presented a large, in- 
scribed silver bow] by council mem- 
bers. He had resigned to become 
executive vice-president of the Epis- 
copal Church Foundation. 

Mr. Reinhardt, 36, who appeared 
on ECnews’ cover on May 10 of 19538 
when he was awarded the Anglican 
“Yoke of St. Michael’ for service in 
his parish, has been an advertising 
executive with the Philadelphia firm 
of Proctor and Schwartz, Inc., leav- 
ing after 11 years to join the staff 
at Church Missions House. For six 
years he has supervised a course in 
Industrial Advertising at the Charles 
Morris Price School, conducted by 
Philadelphia’s Poor Richard Club 

An Alaska missionary, the Rev. 
Gordon T. Charlton, Jr., was named 
to the important job of recruiting 
missionaries for overseas. He _ be- 
comes assistant secretary in the Over- 
seas Department, replacing the Rev. 
Charles H. Long, Jr. 

The Council also: 

e Selected Dean Lawrence Rose of 
General Theological Seminary and 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker of Aus- 
tin, Texas, as delegates to the World 
Council of Churches assembly at 
Evanston in August. 

e Named eight new foreign mis- 
sionaries—the Rev. Herman T. Sil- 
vius III, Dominican Republic; the 
Rev. Gerald G. Gifford II, William FE. 
Bonsey, Jr., and G. P. Mellick Bel- | 
shaw, Honolulu; Roger W. Smtih, 
Virgin Islands; the Rev. John R. 
Ramsey, Haiti; Philip E. Jerauld, 
Alaska, and the Rey. William W. 
Baldwin, Panama. 
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Scientist Ordained 


On May Day, usually associated 
politically with the parading of athe- 
istic dogmas, a former agnostic and 
famous physicist completed a pro- 
gression from unbelief to firm, prac- 
ticing conviction. 

With his four sons serving as 
acolytes, Dr. William G. Pollard, 42- 
year-old executive director of Oak 
Ridge’s Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
was ordained a priest. 

The ceremonies took place in St. 
Stephen’s Church, where he has been 
serving as assistant since his ordina- 
tion to the diaconate there 16 months 
ago. The church’s rector, the Rev. 
Robert F. McGregor, was the pre- 
senter and Tennessee’s diocesan 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. Theodore N. 
Barth, was the officiant. The Rt. Rev. 
Edmund P. Dandridge, retired 
Bishop of Tennessee and now dean 
of St. Luke’s School of Theology, 
Sewanee, delivered the ordination 
sermon. Present were clergy from 
the South, as well as numerous 
nuclear scientists of all faiths. 

Speaking directly to the new priest 
from the pulpit, Bishop Dandridge, 
who ordained Dr. Pollard to the 
diaconate, Dec. 17, 1952, said: 

“God has richly endowed you and 
has put you in a position for His 
special services to the people.” 

Pointing to a lack of faith on the 
part of many of the nation’s edu- 
cators and scientists, the bishop 
lauded the contributions of “men like 
Bill Pollard and Ned McCrady (Dr. 
Edward McCrady, vice-chancellor of 
the University of the South, and a 
former Oak Ridge biologist), who, 
he said, “have already proved how 
much laymen can do for the further- 
ance of the kingdom.” 

Following the ordination, Dr. Pol- 
lard participated in a service of the 
Holy Communion, administering the 
chalice. 

The man who first began to con- 
sider the Church seriously after the 
explosion of the Nagasaki atom 
bomb, on which he worked, will con- 
tinue as Institute director while act- 
ing as assistant minister at St. 
Stephen’s. 


Puerto Rican Study 


How can the Episcopalian Church 
meet the challenging opportunity 
offered by the thousands of un- 
churched Puerto Rican migrants 
moving into New York and other 
areas of the country from their over- 
crowded Caribbean homeland? 

Seeking an answer to this ques- 
tion, more than 50 bishops, clergy 
and laymen from six dioceses gath- 
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ered April 23 at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York City. 

They gained, from two Puerto 
Rican guest speakers—Joseph Mon- 
serrat, director of the Migration 
Division of the Puerto Rican Depart- 
ment of Labor and Miss Antonia 
Pantoja, student social worker — 
greater understanding of the prob- 
lems involved, encountered concrete 
suggestions and heard two bishops 
express differing viewpoints on a 
key question: whether the most ef- 
fective approach is through sepa- 
rated or integrated congregations. 

“T am not in favor,’' said New 
York’s Bishop Horace W. B. Done- 
gan, “of having a Church within a 
Church. ... Any church that has its 
wagon hitched to a one-cultural racial 
group is doomed to diminish in in- 
fluence and numbers.” 

On the opposite side of the fence 
was Long Island’s suffragan, the 
Rt. Rev. Jonathan G. Sherman, who 
pointed to a prime example of success 
under the “separation” principle, 
namely two thriving Spanish-speak- 
ing congregations in Brooklyn that 
have been so successful that the 
diocese is considering a third. 

Mr. Monserrat saw the problem in 
the light of a large-scale ‘“‘color revo- 
lution.” The core of the cities, he 
said, “is becoming non-white.” He 
urged Christians to stop thinking in 
terms of categories of color and think 
in terms of God’s children. 

Miss Pantoja counselled against 
a “static policy” of either complete 
separation or complete integration. 
“You have to look at the people 
around you,” she opined, “‘and de- 


Congratulations: Bishop Barth (l.) and Dr. Pollard outside St. Stephen's 


termine who they are. You cannot 
speak of Puerto Ricans as a race— 
there are different kinds.” Some 
Puerto Ricans, she said, adapt them- 
selves to separate congregations 
better than others. 


“The Parson’s Study”’ 


Cover Story 

In Huntington, West Virginia, the 
rector of St. Peter’s Church at 23rd 
street and Adams Avenue, the Rev. 
Griffin C. Callahan, has taken on 
added responsibilities. For some 
months producer of his own pro- 
gram, “Parson’s Study,” over station 
WSAZ-TV, on twice a week for a 
half hour, he is now Religious Ad- 
visor for the Channel 3 station, which 
covers a viewing audience of over a 
million and a half in parts of five 
states. 

With Mr. Callahan on the “Cover” 
are Ned Brooke, left, the station’s 
production manager, and Sterrett 
Neale, producer-director of the Tele- 
vision Chapel. Mr. Callahan reports: 

“Sunday services have been sched- 
uled in the past by the Huntington 
Ministerial Association. As of May 3, 
a new arrangement has been com- 
pleted which places the advisory re- 
sponsibility in the hands of the West 
Virginia Council of Churches, in co- 
operation with councils in Ohio and 
Kentucky. After they have been 
scheduled, clergy will bring their 
choirs from the churches in the tri- 
state area.” 

Mr. Callahan sees in his work 
“great opportunity to channel good 
films and services into the  pro- 
gramming of the station.” 
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The Question 


E MIGHT, as Christians, 
learn something from the 
lessons of the political contro- 
versies of the past two decades. 
In these controversies in Europe 
and in our own country, political 
opinion was always roughly di- 
vided between “right” and “‘left.” 
Democratic health was main- 
tained by those members of both 
right and left who 
had integrity and a 
sense of justice. The 
fascist extremists of 
the right tried to 
prove the whole left 
communist and to 
validate fascism as 
the only weapon 
against communism. 
The communist ex- 
tremist of the left 
tried to prove the 
whole right fascist 
and to validate com- 
munism as the only 
weapon against 
fascism. 
The debate on McCarthyism is 
a stale leftover of this old debate. 
It is stale because it has been 
conclusively proved by history 
(1) that the whole left is not 
communist, (2) that the whole 
right is not fascist, (3) that the 
fascist and the communist who 
warn democratic society each 
against the other, produce an 
identical cruelty and tyranny. 
Democracy is obviously main- 
tained when sufficient people of 
both right and left have the in- 
tegrity and the sense of justice 
to resist the blandishments and 
fight against the subversion of 
justice on both right and left. 
Let us apply this lesson to the 
religious controversy of our age. 
The primary controversy is be- 
tween the Christian faith and 
various forms of “secularism.” 
This secularism embraces all 
shades of opinion from the most 
ridiculous naturalism which 
knows nothing of the “dignity” 
of man or the mystery and mean- 
ing of the divine, to respectable 


of Secularism 


forms of secular humanism. Our 
Catholic friends and some of 
their uncritical Protestant allies 
periodically derive all the evils 
of our day from this ‘“‘secular- 
ism.” The fanatic secularists on 
the other hand think that all evil 
comes from “religious supersti- 
tion and fanaticism.” Both ex- 
tremists are wrong. The religious 
extremists, who are 
most self-righteous 
in condemning “‘secu- 
larism” fail to ac- 
knowledge the long 
record of religious 
fanaticism which de- 
velops whenever men 
fail in a proper rev- 
erence for the mys- 
tery of the God 
“whose thoughts are 
not our thoughts” 
and therefore claim 
a too simple alliance 
between themselves 
and God. Any Chris- 
tian who is always 
sure of having God “in his 
corner” is little better than an 
idolater. It is significant that 
those churches, which are most 
uncritical in their accusations 
against “secularism” are also 
most guilty of pretending on 
every occasion to speak in the 
name of God. It is equally sig- 
nificant that the most fanatic 
secularists who think that all 
evils comes from religious faith 
also create dangerous forms of 
fanaticism because they dignify 
their interested opinions in the 
name of “scientific objectivity.” 
Meanwhile such decency and 
charity as we are able to pre- 
serve in an evil world is main- 
tained by the Christians and 
Jews who have learned humility 
and charity in the worship of 
God; and the secularists. who un- 
derstand the limits of human 
reason and therefore practice 
toleration and “reasonableness” 
which is something quite dif- 
ferent than rationalist fanati- 
cism. 
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CONVENTIONS 


Kansas Sets 1954 Goal 
Of 1,000 Confirmations 


“We now have more clergy at work 
in the diocese than at any other 
time in our history,” the Rt. Rev. 
Goodrich R. Fenner told the 95th 
annual convention of the Diocese of 
Kansas, meeting April 25-26, at Trin- 
ity Church, Lawrence. 

“For a great many years,” the 
bishop continued, “my hope has been 
to have our several missionary areas 
properly looked after. This is now 
being done, and the response to a 
more concentrated ministry and lead- 
ership is most heartening. ... With 
one exception, every cure in the 
diocese is filled.” 

The bishop also reported an in- 
crease in confirmations and recep- 
tions from 826 to 867, an increase 
in total Church membership from 
17,929 to 18,406 and in communicants 
from 13,808 to 14,254. Clergy sal- 
aries also jumped—nearly $76,000, 
from $130,000 to $205,968—due in 
part to the increased number of 
ministers. 

But the bishop was not content 
to let the diocese rest on its laurels. 
He outlined plans for three new 
parishes and urged a goal of 1,000 
confirmations for the current year, a 
good start for which was later estab- 
lished (May 2) when 115 candidates 
were presented at St. James’ Church, 
Wichita. 

Speaking on “The Selfhood of the 
Church,” as a convention address 
theme, the bishop remarked: 

“T observe a strong current in the 
Church’s life to come into selfhood; 
that it is quite perceptibly realizing 
itself as the redeemed community, as 
the fellowship of forgiven sinners.... 

“The one movement within the 
Church that tends strongest towards 
making the Church come into self- 
hood,” the bishop pointed out, ‘‘is the 
parish Communion. It is a liturgical 
movement and is therefore a worship 
movement—the worship of the people 
of God gathered as the company of 
the forgiven. 

“In the parish.Communion move- 
ment,” he continued, “the sacrament 
is not in competition with the Gospel. 
The worship on the Lord’s Day is the 
Lord’s service which He instituted 
and commanded... . | 

“We call it a liturgical movement, 
but when we think it through, we 
find it is simply a movement back 
towards the main purpose of our 
Book of Common Prayer—the pur- 
pose of bringing forgiven sinners 
together as people of God, that as the 
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redeemed community they may help 
bring His redemptive life to all 
mankind.” 

Other convention speakers included 
Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy of 
the University of Kansas, who was 
toastmaster of the convention din- 
ner; Dr. John W. Ashton, vice-presi- 
dent of the University of Indiana, 
who spoke at the dinner on “The 
Church at Work on the College Cam- 
pus” and Mrs. Joseph L. Wright, wife 
of the rector of the Church of the 
Ascension, Kansas City, Kan., who 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary on ‘“Ex- 
periences in Negro Education.” 


Washington 


Houston’s segregation practices 
keynoted discussion at the 59th an- 
nual convention of the Diocese of 
Washington and led to a double- 
barrelled resolution. 

Meeting May 3, at St. John’s 
Church, Georgetown, delegates voted 
unanimously to recommend that the 
Presiding Bishop urge the selection 
of another site for the 1955 General 
Convention if he finds that ‘‘the Con- 
vention to be held in Houston, Texas, 
should not afford adequate safe- 
guards from compromising the 
Church and embarrassing its dele- 
gates and deputies through segre- 
gation.” 

To this was coupled a second reso- 
lution, introduced by the Rev. Canon 
Theodore O. Wedel, Warden of Wash- 
ington’s College of Preachers and 
President of General Convention’s 
House of Deputies, that requested 
delegates to pledge that they would 


Bishop Dun: tenth anniversary 
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“share, so far as this is humanly 
possible, any discriminatory disad- 
vantages borne by Negro Convention 
delegates, if the site chosen for the 
meeting of the General Convention 
involves such handicaps.” 

Light was thrown on the discussion 
by the Rev. Dillard Brown, Jr., rector 
of St. Luke’s, Washington, who 
stated that: 

“This is not the first time Hous- 
ton has entertained other than 
Caucasians and refused them accom- 
modations. The Diocese (of Texas) 
reportedly has arranged a motel 
which would be segregatedly unseg- 
regated. For us to go to Texas under 
present conditions would mean we 
would sanction mores now prevailing. 

“We have direct testimony from 
laymen asking us not to come because 
it would be a hindrance... . 

“Tf we go to Houston under pres- 
ent conditions it would draw the 
attention of all the Negro Church- 
men and the Negro press to this 
situation. There will be great harm 
of wider division in our churches 
as we seek to bring them into greater 
unity.” 

In his opening address, Bishop 
Angus Dun reported that the diocese, 
currently raising $442,000 for the 
“Builders for Christ” campaign, had 
already received $153,099 in advance 
gifts, assuring payment of a diocesan 
quota of $82,000 for National Church 
projects. The balance will be used 
locally to assist young congregations 
and start new missions as outlined 
in a two-year diocesan survey, re- 
cently completed and reported on by 
the Rev. Cornelius A. Wood, Jr. 

Francis B. Sayre, Sr., recently re- 
turned from a tour of duty in Japan 
as Bishop Sherrill’s personal repre- 
sentative, was guest speaker at a 
convention dinner. 

At a pre-convention service, held 
May 2 in Washington Cathedral, 
Bishop Dun celebrated the 10th anni- 
versary of his consecration as the 
diocese’s fourth bishop. Bishop Mal- 
colm E. Peabody of Central New 
York was guest preacher. 


CONFERENCES 


Dr. Walsh Named Leader 
Of ’?54 Hood Conference 


Warm-weather Christianity is just 
around the corner—warm-weather, 
that is, not fair-weather. There is a 
world of difference. 

The warm-weather churchman, re- 
leased from the classroom or draw- 
ing board or typewriter for a few 
weeks or months, turns his attention 


Conference Leader Walsh 


to the numerous camps and confer- 
ences operating during the summer 
months in the eight provinces of the 
Episcopal Church and chooses one, 
usually near his home or vacation 
spot, for a few hours, or days, of 
discussion, meditation and instruc- 
tion anent his Church—its faith and 
its mission. 

One of the earliest, the annual 
Conference of the Province of Wash- 
ington, is scheduled for June 13-19, 
at Hood College, Frederick, Md., with 
the Rev. Chad Walsh, Professor of 
English at Beloit (Wis.) College and 
ECnews associate editor, as confer- 
ence leader. The theme, “‘Christ and 
His Modern Rivals,” will be explored 
by outstanding Church leaders under 
such subject headings as “Christ 
and Society,” “Christian Ideas in the 
Modern Arts,” “Dynamics of Group 
Life,” “Prayer and Health,” “The 
Christian Mission in the Modern 
World,” ‘The Church and the Fam- 
ily,” “The Faith of the Bible,’ “The 
Life of Prayer’ and “The Music of 
the Church.” 

Bishop Noble C. Powell of Mary- 
land is president of the conference 
board and the Rev. Jones B. Shannon, 
State College Pa., chaplain. 

Sidelights of the conference in- 
clude a bookstore which will be op- 
erated by Bunting and Harris of 
Philadelphia. Books recommended by 
the faculty will be on sale and relig- 
ious articles on display. A recreation 
program will be directed by the Rev. 
William Macbeth, rector, St. John’s, 
Waynesboro, Va. 

It is expected that attendance will 
top last year’s high of 400. 


LAY MEN 


Connecticut Man Designs 
Emblem For Lay Readers 


Lay Reader John W. Camsby of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Orange, Conn., is the designer of the 
new emblem for lay readers in the 
Diocese of Connecticut. 

The design—a wooden cross with 
an open Bible of lighter colored wood 
embossed upon it—was one of many 
submitted and approved by the di- 
oceson lay readers’ committee and 
Bishop Walter H. Gray. 

The group held their annual con- 
ference May 8, in Hartford with 


“Red” Barber, famed sports an- 
nouncer and himself a lay reader, as 
speaker. 


Meanwhile, the Lay Reader’s Mis- 
sionary League of the Diocese of 
Western New York installed new 
officers at its April meeting in the 
Diocesan House in Buffalo. 

The Ven. Samuel N. Baxter, Arch- 
deacon, conducted installation serv- 
ices written by retiring president, 
Robert A. Henney, and used for the 
first time. 

New officers are Charles Boyer, 
president; Howard Marshall, vice- 
president as well as chaplain; Al- 
bert Miller, secretary; Ralph M. 
Boniface, treasurer, and Joseph H. 
Meyer, superintendent. 

Lay readers in the diocese con- 
tinue to serve the mission field there, 
having conducted services at Frank- 
linville, Darien Center, Angola, High- 
land-on-the-Lake, and Springville 
since early last fall. 

In January the League resumed 
work on the rehabilitation of the Lay 
Readers Chapel of the Good Shep- 
herd near Lockport, which will serve 
as a retreat center and training 
school for lay readers. 


High Calling 

The Church believes the impor- 
tance of parish calling by the laity 
can’t be over-estimated. From the 
Diocese of Michigan comes advice a 
lay minister gives his people when 
they take on this task. 

Richard Williams, Lay-Minister- 
in-charge of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Hazel Park (near Detroit), in writ- 
ing his “Tips on Parish Visitation,” 
says: “The families you have adopted 
give you one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities you have ever had to serve 
your Lord and His Church. It also 
means that his program can be the 
finest thing to have ever happened in 
this parish—or—it can backfire and 
become a great sore in our Lord’s 
Body.” 
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He suggests that a caller be honest 
with himself and not take on families 
and then neglect them; be regular in 
calling, watch for the families in 
church, greet them and introduce 
them to others. 

Another tip is that short visits 
are more appreciated. It’s just neces- 
sary to let the families know the 
parish is glad to have them and 
wants to know them better. And fam- 
ilies differ as to educational, cultural 
and economic backgrounds: The 
caller is there as a fellow-member 


Symbol of dedication... 


of the parish “‘concerned about their 
soul’s health.” 

Still another tip is “the applica- 
tion of common sense: Many of your 
families will have mixed religions 
within themselves. We are not call- 
ing to criticize or proseletize, but 
just watching over our own.... You 
are there because you love your Lord 
and not because you are against some 
group or issue. 

“On the other hand never forget 
that you do not have to apologize 
for being WHAT YOU ARE! You do not 
have to apologize for something that 
the Church or I have done. If crit- 
icism does come up... try to call 
to mind how unqualified the best 
of us are to sit in as judge on the 
issue. If there is some way in which 
I can HELP—not the winning of an 
argument—but a family that our 
Lord loves as much as your own, let 
me know.” 

About helping families to work 
into parish organizations, Mr. Wil- 
liams advises, try to help but don’t 
push. “... The purpose of these visits 
is not to drum up members for any 
club!” Tell families about them, but 


“some people are not—and never — 
will be—joiners of other activities,” 
or else don’t have time. $ 
‘Learn to respect this right of 
theirs. We ought also to remember 
that we are not the individuals who 
are qualified (for example) to say 
whether a person has qualities which ~ 
are desirable for the choir, etc. A 
safe attitude to have is to remember 
that belonging to organizations with- 
in the parish does not constitute 
Christianity. 4 
Letting the ministers know how 
families are getting along, remem- 
bering them in prayers by name and 
keeping confidential things that 
should be kept so, are Mr. Williams’ 
final recommendations. And he says: 
“ . . Twelve men were all that 
started with our Lord; an even 
smaller group began work with Wes- 
ley. We know what these men did! 
This task is not the easiest, but it 
certainly is among the highest .. .” 


Serving the UN 


Edward V. Dunklee, of Denver, 
has been elected to his sixth term 
as chairman of the United Nations’ » 
Committee for Colorado. 

By this election he also becomes 
president of the Colorado branch 
of the American Association for the 
UN and he is already a member of 
the national board. 

The prominent attorney and 
Churchman is just back from a two- | 
month, self-financed, 11-nation tour | 
as a goodwill ambassador and volun- | 
teer observer of the UN’s technical 
assistance program in France, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Leba- 
non, Jerusalem, Egypt, Algeria, 
Spain and Portugal. 

A long-time member of St. John’s 
Cathedral, Mr. Dunklee is active in 
diocesan as well as cathedral activi- 
ties and was for several years a lay 
reader in churches near Denver. He 
also headed the diocesan Builders for | 
Christ Campaign. 


Thank You, Sir 


Jerald Hamilton, choirmaster and 
organist at Grace Cathedral, Topeka, 
Kan., since 1949, has received a Ful- 
bright Scholarship to study organ 
for a year in France. 

The grant for study begins in 
September when Mr. Hamilton will 
attend the Conservatoire Nationale | 
or the Ecole Normale in Paris. | 

For the past five years he has been 
instructor of organ and theory at 
Washburn University in Topeka and 
at present he is conducting a series 
of weekly broadcasts of the Grace 
Cathedral choir through a local radio 
station. 
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They raised the money themselves and then literally dug in to... 


The quiet residential area of East 
Oakland (Calif.) echoes daily to the 
foreign sound of punching tractors, 
churning cement mixers, wailing elec- 
tric saws and the muffled humming 
of Christian hymns, as phase two of 
a challenge moves on. 

Phase one was the idea that St. 
Andrew’s Church had to expand: The 
150 members voted to get $50,000, 
went out and raised half of it and 
came back and started building the 
church themselves. 

On weekdays wives come to nail 
and hammer, and on week-ends men 
come to paint and install electric con- 
duits. When it rains, they work in- 
side; when the sun shines, even the 
neighborhood children come to help 
lift lumber and collect debris. 

Holidays and summer vacations 
have been sacrificed for this vivid 


DIOCESAN 


expression of vocational giving of 
time, ‘money and work. 

Guiding the program is Robert 
Campini, an architect as well as a 
vestryman. Henry D. Oliphant, a 
vestryman too, led the initial drive 
for money but it continues without 
active solicitation. 

While the new parish hall serves 
as a church and the old building 
(which was up on jacks during con- 
struction of the hall) is being dis- 
mantled, other volunteers are setting 
the foundation for the new church 
building (phase two). 

The Rev. Malcolm Miner, a young 
rector who has, since coming to St. 
Andrew’s, had to learn along with 
his parishioners to be a craftsman, 


believes the second phase of the 
building program will take another 
year of volunteer work and says: 

“This has been a project built on 
faith. The money was not on hand 
when we began the program. In order 
to start the job, the rectory had to be 
mortgaged to enable us to buy the 
necessary materials. fi 

All this work was, and is still 
being done by volunteer workmen, 
members of the parish who in daily 
lives are insurance men, white-collar 
workers, self-employed professionals 
who after regular hours, are laborers 
for the Church of God. 

So far there’ve been on complaints 
from the neighbors about the noise 
going on around them. They’re too 
close to it to hear it because they’ve 
given up their TV programs and 
bridge to come help build. 


. .. help their rector (who digs in himself) rebuild their church. 
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Evanston Preview 


There seem to be a lot of people 
in this world today who don’t worry 
much about Judgment Day, heaven 
or hell, things like that. And “even 
in my own Church, I find Episco- 
palians” are probably the worst of- 
fenders along this line. They feel that 
they can’t possibly go anywhere but 
the right place. Vestrymen particu- 
larly place themselves in that 
category... 

Sounding a light note in a talk 
of deep interest, the Rev. Theodore 
O. Wedel, warden of the College of 
Preachers in Washington, D. C., and 
president of General Convention’s 
House of Deputies, spoke to the Vir- 
ginia Convocation of Churches in 
Richmond about some of the issues 
to be discussed at the World Council 
of Churches’ Second Assembly in 
Evanston, Ill., this August. 

Great “eschatological” things like 
Judgment Day, heaven, hell, eternity 
will be delved into by the world 
Church meeting. 

“In the eyes of the world,’ Canon 
Wedel said, ‘‘a gathering of churches 
is a puny thing. Its members have 
no armies or navies. Governments 
can ignore its resolutions at will...” 
Yet it ‘‘“may indeed have the future 
history of our globe in its hands.” 

In his preview of the Evanston 
Assembly, Canon Wedel told the con- 
vocation that a document on hope 
is being written by 25 of the world’s 
leading theologians who are wrestling 
with the great eschatological ques- 
tions such as ultimate hope, eternity, 
the interview with God on the other 
side. 

He said that some of the things 
the group is also wrestling with are 
rival hopes like Marxism—as well as 
scientific humanism and democratic 
humanism (‘this hits Americans and 
takes our faith in democracy and 
says, ‘look, if you make this a re- 
ligion, you’ve got a rival to Chris- 
tianity.’ ’’) 

Some people are predicting a battle 
if these topics are discussed, but the 
clergyman pointed out that ‘‘democ- 
racy without Christianity can be a 
very horrible thing.” 

“Underlying all these rival hopes 
lies a faith that leaves God out but 
somehow believes in progress—the 
world getting somewhat better all the 
time. We have a hope which makes 
time God—the Gospel of Progress— 
tomorrow obviously will be better 
than today. This isn’t the hope human 
beings can live by.” 

Rival hopes are shattered, he said, 
on the rock of Christian belief in life 
eternal NOW and no death. 

Christ’s Gospel ‘‘speaks of a hope 
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‘Publish Glad Tidings’: Children and posters announce Maine victory... 


for eternity as well as time. It is a 
hope which conquers sin and death. 
A hundred empires may rise and fall, 
a score of United Nations’ assemblies 
can come and disappear, yet Chris- 
tian hope can remain secure. It has 
outfaced tragedy and crime, torture 
yal inoenacyactokean 5 4° 4° 

As he opened his talk, Canon Wedel 
reminded his listeners that in the 
midst of all the trouble today, of 
wars, war alarms and the H-bomb, 
it may very well be that “in God’s 
workshop, peace is being fashioned.” 

And he concluded with the re- 
minder that at the Evanston meeting, 
the theme is this positive proclama- 
tion, “Christ the Hope of the World.” 

As an Official delegate to the Third 
World Conference on Faith and 
Order in Lund, Sweden, in 1952, 
Canon Wedel is well qualified to 
speak on the prospects for the all- 
important WCC Assembly. 


Over the Top 


A Maine parish made the Build- 
ers for Christ campaign its Lenten 
project and believes it was one of the 
first congregations in the country to 
complete its drive. 

Special Builders for Christ stamps 
were printed and sold by the Church 
School for forty days and these 
stamps were collected on Builders 
for Christ posters. 

Despite a debt on a recently con- 
structed Parish House, the Church of 
Saint Mary the Virgin in Falmouth 
Foreside exceeded its quota by 50 
per cent at the special presentation 
service on the Sunday after Easter 
and enough “extra” funds were re- 


ceived to build a cabin at the 
Diocesan Conference Center. 

The Rev. Canon Charles E. 
Whipple, rector, was also diocesan 
chairman for the Builders for Christ 
drive. 


A Place to Go 


“Somewhere to go and something 
to do,” is often the longing of older 
people and to meet that need the 
New York Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine has opened the Cathedral 
Community Group. 

This is a place where the older 
men and women who live in the many 
rooming houses in the cathedral’s 
neighborhood may go to enjoy recre- 
ation, hobbies or, more important, 
companionship. 

Sponsored by the Episcopal Service 
to the Aged, the Cathedral Com- 
munity Group is, however, non- 
sectarian and is open once a week, 
with the hope that use of the rooms 
in the cathedral undercroft will 
grow into a daily practice. 

During the past 10 years more 
than 60 such centers have been set 
up within the five boroughs of New 
York and the most successful have 
been those that include opportunities 
for recreational handicrafts, field 
trips, games and discussions groups. 

The results from these day centers 
have been significant: A marked drop 
in clinic attendance. Hospitals have 
reported that older people who for- 
merly crowded the clinics have found 
relationships at the day centers so 
satisfactory that they “no longer 
need to be ill.” 

Only a small percentage of people 
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attending the centers regularly have 


had to enter mental hospitals. 


Many people have become surer of 
themselves and of their potential 


‘contribution to family life and have 
been able to strengthen relationships. 


The centers have not only partially 
satisfied the need for companionship, 
but have also encouraged people to 
take the initiative in furthering 
friendships. 

For example, an older lady who 
had for years lived very much to 
herself was so encouraged by her 
Own success as a member of the 
refreshment committee of one of the 
large centers, she began to invite 
old friends to her home. 


Trinity Branches Out 

New York’s Trinity Parish will 
open its Episcopal Center, June 19, 
with a couple of veteran “book coun- 
sellors” running it. 

Virginia and Dexter Stephens of 
Plainfield, N. H., are temporarily 
leaving their home, Journeys End, 
where they set up a conference center 
for the Diocese of New Hampshire 
as well as a book shop with a “‘direct 


mail” service that has more than 
400 parishes in the country as 
patrons. 


The husband and wife team will go 
to West Cornwall, Conn., to take 
charge of Trinity’s adult and youth 
conference center on parish property 
near its summer camp and will live 
in the house formerly occupied by 
the camp’s chaplain, the Rev. Donald 
C: Stuart. 

The Episcopal Center, planned for 
some time by the Rev. John Heuss, 
Trinity rector, will have a fourfold 
purpose, described by the Stephenses 
as: 

“To maintain a Christian com- 
munity life as a witness to the Chris- 
tian Faith, where we can think 
through the meaning of life and the 
eternal purpose; to provide for the 
Church-at-large a meeting place for 
leaders and learners in the Faith; to 
establish a program which will pre- 
pare Episcopalians for leadership in 
various phases of the Church’s task; 
to provide a nucleus of leaders who 
may be called upon by Trinity Parish 
or the Church-at-large for guidance 
or counsel in Christian education.” 

They continued that, “one of the 
main responsibilities we will try to 
assume at West Cornwall is to try 
to help people find the excitement 
and liveliness of the Christian 
religion.” 

The attractive husband and wife 
team also helped set up the Episco- 
pal Book Store of the Diocese of 
Virginia in Richmond. 
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Coronation Souvenir 


In spite of the great demand in 
England, St. George’s-by-the-River, 
Rumson, N. J., has received about 
eight yards of the blue and gold 
damask, used to decorate Westmin- 
ster Abbey during Queen Elizabeth’s 
Coronation. 

Fashioned into altar vestments, 
the material is of unusual design: 
Within each wreath of oak leaves 
there is a bouquet of the Tudor Rose, 
the Scotch Thistle, and the Irish 
Shamrock with the Royal Crown sur- 
mounting the bouquet. 

In the four orphreys on the super- 
frontal are the Coat of Arms of the 
Bishop of Durham, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, and the Dean of West- 
minster Abbey (representing the 
four officiating clergymen at the 
Coronation). 

The altar frontal was designed by 
the Rev. George A. Robertshaw, 
rector, and made up by J. Theodore 
Cuthbertson of Philadelphia. In addi- 
tion, a burse and veil, antependium, 
and book markers were made from 
the material. 


Expressing Gratitude 

Worshippers at New York’s Trin- 
ity Church, who noticed a paschal 
candle burning beside the altar dur- 
ing Eastertide, probably gave little 
thought to what they considered an 
ordinary candle. 

Made of pure bees’ wax in the Holy 
Land, it was sent to Trinity from 
Jerusalem by members of the An- 
glican bishopric in that city, to ex- 
press thanks to the Episcopal Church 


for help given the Bishop’s work 
through the Church’s annual Good 
Friday offerings, and especially for 
the help of the Church and individ- 
uals in making available funds for 
building five villages to house some 
of the 800,000 Arab refugees living 
precariously in Jordan and adjacent 
countries. 

The donors also sent similar can- 
dles to St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York, and Church of the Advent, 
Boston, through Canon Charles T. 
Bridgeman of the Trinity Church 
staff. 

Usually a single large pure white 
candle of bleached wax, the Paschal 
candle is placed in a large candle- 
stick at the Gospel side of the altar, 
symbolizing the risen Christ. Lighted 
on Easter Eve, it remains lit through- 
out the great Forty Days of Easter- 
tide until Ascension. 

Because the gift candles were 
smaller in size, two had to be burned 
at Trinity, each being considered as 
“the paschal candle,” according to 
Fr. Bridgeman. They burned only 
during services. 


Building by Faith 

St. George’s Church, Nashville, 
thinks it faces the “greatest chal- 
lenge and opportunity” of any parish 
in the country. 

They have the largest Church 
School in Tennessee (783) and facili- 
ties to handle only 250. By faith 
they’re going ahead and building 15 
classrooms by September and feel 
sure they’ll raise the money for them 
and other additions planned. 


New Jersey parish has.a permanent remembrance of a great event 
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Discussing how to live now as well as in the future. 


WOMEN 


Teen-Agers Told They Are 
‘Ministers for Christ’ 

Some 120 girls from 40 parishes 
and missions in the Diocese of West- 
ern New York attended a Vocational 
Conference for High School Girls 
which invited them to “Try on Your 
Future.” 

The conference included a panel 
discussion by women competent in 
their chosen field as well as active 
in their own parishes. 

Keynoting the conference was the 
Rey. George C. Ruof of St. Simon’s 
Church, Buffalo, who told the girls 
that each of them must “realize that 
you are not a high school girl who 
happens to be a Christian, you are 
a Christian who happens to be in 
high school. Even now, as teen age 
girls you are the ministers of Christ.” 

He stated this after saying that 
God has a plan for this world and 
a plan for each person and that the 
idea is to find the need their par- 
ticular talents fulfilled. 

One of the panel members pointed 
out during a discussion that, 
“whether we succeed or fail in put- 
ting our Christian principles to prac- 
tical use depends, not on the kind of 
work we do but on the kind of 
person we are...” 

The conference was sponsored by 
the diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary 
working in a joint committee with 
representatives from the Department 
of Christian Education and the 
Youth Commission. 
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It was brought out, however, that 
while the conference dealt with the 
future it also dealt with the present 
and that learning how to witness to 
the Christian Faith in the classroom 
determines also life after graduation. 


UTO Awards Made 


Twenty-six full-year and summer 
scholarships for young women train- 
ing for full-time Church work were 
approved by the National Executive 
Board of the Woman’s Auxiliary at 
its April meeting in Greenwich. 

Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, execu- 
tive secretary of the WA, said that 
the increase in awards indicated a 
larger number of women applying 
for Church work training. 

The scholarships are awarded 
through the United Thank Offering 
and other funds made available to 
the Auxiliary. 

In cooperation with the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, the WA Board is 
also making it possible for two young 
women to come from Japan and Eng- 
land to attend the GFS National As- 
sembly in Minnesota this June, and 
to spend the coming year studying 
at St. Margaret’s House and Wind- 
ham House. 

Centering special attention on the 
problems of the city church, the 
Board heard a talk by the Rev. G. 
Paul Musselman, executive secretary 
of National Council’s Division of 
Urban-Industrial Church Work, who 
warned that “the Church should not 
run away from the city,’ where the 
insecurity of individuals was calling 
for an ever-broader ministry by the 
Church. 


Fr. Musselman decried the “nib- 
bling of activities” which are strictly 
social in the Church, diverting it. 
from its primary task of preaching 
the Gospel. 

He called for more evangelism and 
stewardship, stating that women 
could play a large part in the trans- 
formation of the Church’s ministry 
in the city. 

During its three-day meeting, the 
Board also heard talks by Presiding 
Bishop Sherrill, Bishop John B. 
Bentley, director of NC’s Overseas 
Department, Deaconesses Ruth John- 
son and Edith Booth. 

Besides the scholarships awarded, 
the Board appropriated almost 
$22,000 from the UTO for nine dif- 
ferent projects ranging from com- 
pletion of work on the grounds of 
Brent Hospital in the Philippines 
to a summer literacy project with 
the Puerto Ricans in this country. 

Mrs. Sumner Walters, chairman, 
presided. 


The Baltimore Plan 


An Episcopalian was among four 
women chosen to receive the Mary . 
Margaret McBride Project Awards 
for distinguished contributions to 
community life. 

She is Miss Frances Morton, orig- 
inator of the “Baltimore Plan” for 
slum clearance and head of Citizens 
Planning and Housing Association. 

She and the three other award win- | 
ners told their stories on Mary Mar- 


garet McBride’s network program in 


early May. 

Miss Morton has worked for more 
than 15 years to rehabilitate Balti- 
more’s 2,100 blocks of slums. In 1937 
she made a social survey of two po- 
litical wards for the Baltimore Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. 

The block - by - block rehabilitation 
plan is progressing now with the aid 
of a housing coordinating committee 
formed in 1944 and is being intro- 
duced in nearby Annapolis and other 
communities. 

Miss Morton’s alma mater, the 
New York School of Social Work, 
gave her the Hearn Award for dis- 
tinguished service in the social action 
field. She was nominated for her 
latest award by the Baltimore Coun- 
cil of Church Women, whose mem- 
bers helped on the slum clearance 
program. 

Citations were given to eight other | 
women who made outstanding contri- | 
butions to community living. These | 
included Judge B. Fain Tucker, first | 
woman judge in the Cook County 
Circuit Court for 36 years, an Epis- 
copalian and a member of the Chi- 
cago Council of Church Women. 
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CLERGY 
_A Welsh Rector Answers 


‘Challenge’ in Connecticut 


A Welsh parson, whose whole life 
was turned upside down when he 
married an American G. I. to a Welsh 
girl during World War II, is working 
happily as rector of an Episcopal 
church in a Connecticut village and 
serving the Diocese of Connecticut 
as an able and popular retreat leader. 

He is the Rev. Harry N. Hancock, 
former vicar of a parish in the ship- 
ping and refining port of Swansea, 
Wales, one-time script writer for the 
BBC, now rector of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Bethel, near Danbury, Conn. 

Recently he conducted the first 
retreat for all Episcopal men of the 
Connecticut diocese and preached a 
Lenten series at the cathedral in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

How did an American G. I.’s war- 
time romance start this? When the 
soldier returned to the States, fol- 
lowed later by his bride, the Welsh 
minister wrote to the Rev. G. Richard 
Millard, then rector of St. James’ 
Church, Danbury, asking him to keep 
a friendly watch over the young 
woman. The two clergymen corre- 
sponded for several years. Then Mr. 
Millard suggested that they exchange 
churches and homes for a year. 

In October, 1949, four Hancocks 


SIGN HERE, PLEASE: The Rev. 
James W. Kennedy, Christ Church, 
Lexington, Ky., fulfills request at 
autograph party in Richmond, Va., 
department store. His latest book: 
“Meditations in His Presence.” 
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Rectory scene: the Hancocks, with son David, 8, and Elizabeth, 11 


and five Millards passed in mid-ocean, 
sighting one another’s ships, each 
clergyman praying the other was 
aboard the opposite vessel. The fam- 
ilies arrived safely, and the exchange 
proceeded as planned, until the Amer- 
ican priest had to return the follow- 
ing summer. 

Meantime, the Hancocks’ daughter, 
Elizabeth, now 11, underwent an eye 
operation. A follow-up operation re- 
quired the family to remain seven 
or eight weeks longer. While they 
awaited the second operation, Bishop 
Budlong pointed out the vacant 
parish in Bethel. Mr. Hancock went 
there as supply minister. 

Delighted with their Welsh vis- 
itors and the priest’s ability, the 
congregation pleaded with them to 
stay. Time, however, ran out. The 
family sailed for home. 

Yankee persistence, nevertheless, 
prevailed. Requested again to return 
as St. Thomas’ rector, the Welsh 
clergyman took stock. His Swansea 
church, bombed out in the war, had 
been rebuilt and was thriving. 
Against this he matched the chal- 
lenge and need in Bethel, and Bethel 
won. 

Received into the diocese by Bishop 
Gray, Bishop Budlong’s successor, 
Mr. Hancock arrived with his family 
early in 1951, after selling their 
furniture to pay for their passage. 
He had $50 in his pocket and “‘no idea 
what my stipend would be!” 

There was no cause for concern. 
The people have treated him “won- 
derfully.” 

Since he came to Bethel, attend- 
ance at St. Thomas’ has increased. 


He has transplanted an annual Good 
Friday Passion Play from Swansea 
to Bethel, with popular approval, and 
conducts an adults’ group called the 
Inquirer’s Round Table. 

Mr. Hancock’s impressions of 
American church life? 

“T have found that there is a real 
demand, a real hunger for real, spe- 
cific teaching. 

“There is no question that per 
thousand of population more people 
in the United States do go to church 
than stay at home. 

“In Wales, people who go to church 
really mean it—they go two or three 
times each Sunday. Those who don’t 
go, don’t go, period. Over here, you 
have those who go once in a while. 
But they are willing to put their hand 
into their pocket. Here, at least the 
people know the name of the church 
they stay away from.” 


Dean Harte Accepts 


Pending necessary consents, the 
Very Rev. John J. M. Harte, 39-year- 
old dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Erie, Pa., has accepted his election 
to be Suffragan Bishop of the Diocese 
of Dallas. 

When consecrated he will succeed 
the Rt. Rev. Gerald F. Burrill, former 
suffragan, now Bishop of Chicago. 

The suffragan-elect was chosen at 
a special convention in Dallas, March 
11. Tentative date of consecration is 
June 29, St. Matthew’s Cathedral, 
Dallas. 

A native of Springfield, Ohio, he 
has served churches in Oklahoma, 
New York and Texas. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Letter Warmly Describes 
Help From Relief Fund 


The great value of work being 
done through gifts to the Presiding 
Bishop’s Fund for World Relief has 
seldom been better expressed than in 
a letter received by a World Council 
of Churches representative in Ger- 
many who handles distribution in 
her area of food parcels paid for 
by the Fund. 

The letter—from ‘“‘a nice, elderly 
man, an ex-customs director, living 
now alone in a DP camp, who because 
he is without a wife to cook for 
him, finds it very difficult to make 
ends meet’’—was received by Dor- 
othy M. Pye, an Anglican, who rep- 
resents WCC’s Service to Refugees 
in Hamburg. 

Recipient of a 10-pound food pack- 
age identified as a gift of the Epis- 
copal Church and distributed during 
Holy Week, the man wrote: 

“Today I have received your letter 
and food parcel. In your letter you 
said you hope the parcel would be a 
little help for me. You deceive your- 
self, my dear Miss Pye; your parcel 
was not ‘a little help’ for me—it 
saved me from hunger! 

“Last Monday, Fraulein K. gave 
me a deutschesmark (about 25 cents) 
to pay for my tram journey back to 
camp. But I went to camp on foot (12 
kilometres) and with the deutsches- 
mark bought a pint of milk and some 
bread and I ate well, and Tuesday I 
had some more bread that I ate with 
a little sugar. Wednesday and Thurs- 
day I ate nothing. On Friday I re- 
ceived your parcel at 9 A. M. and 
ate my fill. So you see your parcel 
saved me from hunger. 

“T bless the Name of the Lord that 
there are still good and generous 
people. 

“Tt was my misery which forced 
me to write to you because I have 
no one else to whom to turn. I can 
only pray for you and for all your 
fellow-workers!”’ 

This was only one of $5,000 worth 
of food packages bought through the 
Presiding Bishop’s Fund for Holy 
Week distribution among FEastern 
Orthodox and other refugees over- 
seas. 

Holy Week projects made possible 
by recent cash contributions from 
individual church members and par- 
ishes also included: 

& $1,000 worth of medical sup- 
plies made available to refugee old 
peoples’ homes in France and 
Belgium. 
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m a grant of $5,000 to the An- 
glican Bishop of Hong Kong to sup- 
port his work among refugees, espe- 
cially to support his feeding station 
operated for homeless children made 
destitute by the recent great fire in 
the Hong Kong squatters’ district. 

& $3,000 to St. Nicholas’ School 
through the Anglican Bishop of Sin- 
gapore. The school shelters and 
trains hundreds of blind Malayan 
children. 

The Presiding Bishop’s Fund is 
looked upon by members of the Epis- 
copal National Council staff as “a 


barometer of the Church’s interest 
toward world relief projects.” It is 


Food: A welcome gift 


managed by the Committee on World 
Relief and Church Cooperation under 
chairmanship of Presiding Bishop 
Sherrill, as a supplement to National 
Council’s annual budgeted program 
of $400,000. In 1953, its projects 
amounted to more than $62,000. 

Food, a major item in expenditure 
of the fund, is shipped overseas in 
bulk by Church World Service and 
packed in Bremen. World Council 
agents like Miss Pye make the dis- 
tribution, but only after each appli- 
cant is investigated—so that food 
doesn’t find its way into the black 
market. 

Administrative expense for dis- 
tributing the packages does not come 
from the Presiding Bishop’s Fund 
but from the budgets of Church 
World Service and the World Council 


of Churches, to which the Episcopal 
Churches contributes. Of every $3.00 
(the cost of one 10-pound food pack- 
age) given the Presiding Bishop’s 
Fund, 100 per cent goes for care 
of refugees. Donors may specify 
whether or not gifts are for food 
and whether they are for a particu- 
lar country, or they may make gifts 
undesignated. 

Store rooms overseas should be 
stocked for emergency. These sup- 
plies, and other help in time of dis- 
aster, can be made available to 
stricken areas through the Presiding 
Bishop’s Fund. Number and fre- 
quency of shipments with the seal of 
Episcopal Church sponsorship depend 
on the generosity of the Church’s 
people. 


Political Breach Healed 


Since World War II the Russian 
Orthodox Church of Japan has been 
rent by political schism, based on 
the presence in Japan of a pro-Soviet 
and a pro-American faction. This 
schism was healed April 24, when 
Bishop Nicholai, pro-Soviet faction 
leader, signed agreement to subordi- 
nate himself and his followers to the 
spiritual leadership of Bishop Ireney 
whose affiliation is with the Russian 
Orthodox Church of North America. 

The schism developed immediately 
after the war when Bishop Nicholai, 
then the acknowledged head of the 
Church in Japan, attempted to sub- 
ordinate the Japanese Church to the 
Moscow patriarchy. A minority in 
the Church, however, objected to a 
tie-up with the Communist-dominated 
Moscow heirarchy, and looked to the 
American Church for leadership. 

In 1947, at the request of the anti- 
Soviets, Bishop Ireney was sent to 
Tokyo from the North American 
Church. Meanwhile the former mi- 
nority was growing into a majority 
with the presence in Japan of many 
United Nations Orthodox personnel 
and the arrival in Tokyo of many 
“white” Russians fleeing Communist- 
dominated China and Manchuria. A 
legal battle to determine the owner- 
ship of the Church’s property added 
bitterness to the dispute. 

Terms of Agreement 

Under terms of the agreement, 
signed on the eve of the Orthodox 
Easter, Bishop Ireney is recognized 
as the administrative and spiritual 
head of the Japanese Church, affili- 
ated with the North American Orth- 
odox Church, but Bishop Nicholai 
will conduct services in the Orthodox 
Cathedral in Tokyo. 
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Hawaiians Play for Fund 


Another ambitious project of St. 
Stephen’s Church-in-the-Fields at 
Wahiawa, Oahu, was rewarded with 
unexpectedly fine attendance at its 
Easter production, Murder in the 
Cathedral. 

The proceeds were earmarked to 
help the Church in its own Mis- 
sionary District of Honolulu and 
went into Bishop Harry S. Kennedy’s 
Episcopal Construction Fund estab- 
lished in 1952 with a goal of $50,000 
to help churches in Hawaii finance 
long-needed building projects. 

The church was filled for the three 
nights the play was presented. 

A young Navy lieutenant stationed 
at Pearl Harbor, a churchman from 
Boston, played the role of Canter- 
bury’s St. Thomas a’Becket, the 
martyrain i. So. Eliot's drama. He 
is Lt. Frederick Walther, whose 
parish-away-from-home is St. Ste- 
phen’s. The Rev. Claude F. Du Teil, 
vicar, was one of the four tempters. 

Directing the play was another 
churchman, John Breton Storm, who 
runs the only children’s playhouse 
in the Islands. This is his second 
production of the play he produced 
the first time at the Sorbonne in 
Paris in 1945 soon after discharge 
from military service. 

Effective lighting and costuming 
gave islanders a rare treat and many 
from Honolulu, including non-church- 
men, made the 35-mile trip to see 
the play. 


Religious Book Exhibit 


On display in London is one of 
the most comprehensive exhibits of 
religious books ever held in Eng- 
land, including besides individual 
displays by publishers, some 2,000 
volumes on Christian doctrine, wor- 
ship, the growth of the Church 
through the ages, biography and 
various editions of the Bible. 

The exhibit was opened in the 
erypt of the Church of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields by Dr. W. R. Matthews, 
dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

A feature of the display is an 
Oxford Coronation Lectern Bible, 
one of 25 replicas of the book used 
during Queen Elizabeth’s Coronation 
and presented to her. 

Of the remaining copies, one is in 
the Anglican Cathedral at Welling- 
ton, N. Z., several are owned by 
private collectors and the others are 
on display in various parts of the 
world. 

A copy of the new Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible, published 
by Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, 
is also on display. 
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“Smash hit’ at St. Stephen’s Church-i 


Ex-Ball Player Honored 


The Rt. Rev. Alexander H. Blank- 
ingship, Bishop of Cuba, was among 
a group of Americans and Britains 
honored during special ceremonies 
by President Batista. 

The National Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes Order of Merit was pre- 
sented to the bishop in the grade of 
commander in appreciation for his 
service to the Republic. 

Dean E. Pinkney Wroth of Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, and the Rev. Rom- 
ualdo Gonzalez witnessed the pres- 
entation at the Palace in Havana. 

This is one of several highlights 
this year for the former semi- 
professional ball player of Richmond, 
Va., who went into the ministry. 
Bishop and Mrs. Blankingship cele- 
brated their 25th wedding anniver- 
sary last January, marked the 
bishop’s 26 years in Cuba and May 
30, he is giving the Baccalaureate 
address at the University of Virginia 
where his son is graduating. 


Welcomes Tourists 


The Convocation of the American 
Churches in Europe, the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen E. Keeler, Bishop, are pre- 
paring to welcome what the Amer- 
ican Express Co. says will be the 
largest influx of American summer 
tourists. 

To all fellow-churchmen travelling 
abroad comes a cordial greeting from 
the following churches in Europe: 

The Pro-Cathedral Church 
of the Holy Trinity 
23, Avenue George V, Paris 
Dean Sturgis Lee Riddle 


ssi 


n-the-Fields, Hawaii 


The Church of the Holy Spirit 
21, Boulevard Victor-Hugo, Nice 


Emmanuel Church 
Rue du Docteur Vincent, Geneva 
The Rev. Thomas L. Cox, rector 


St. Paul’s-Within-the-Walls 
Via Nazionale, Rome 
The Rev. Charles Shreve, rector 


St. James’ Church 
15, Via Bernardo Rucellai, Florence 
The Rev. Victor Stanley, rector 


Royal Gift 

A bishop can stand in for a queen. 
At least, that’s what recent reports 
from England indicate. 

And the 28 elderly men and 28 
elderly women will probably never 
spend the 28 pennies they received 
from an Anglican bishop. 

It was only because Queen Eliza- 
beth was on a tour of a the British 
Commonwealth that she didn’t make 
the presentations herself at West- 
minster Abbey. They were made by 
the Lord High Almoner, Dr. Gresford 
Jones, Bishop of St. Albans. 

The occasion was a Maundy Thurs- 
day ceremony when, as tradition dic- 
tates, the Royal Court settled on 28 
old people of each sex to receive the 
pennies for each year of the reigning 
sovereign’s age. 


Precedent 

Mrs. Mildred Betty Ridley, recently 
elected a vice-president of the British 
Council of Churches, is the first 
woman named to such a post in the 
Council’s history. 
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E DI 


TORT 


Un-comic Non-books 


66 AVE you ever been too frightened to scream... 

too terror-stricken to move? This is the sensa- 
tion that awaits you behind this cover!’’ So runs the 
cheerful invitation to reading (or, rather, looking) 
on the cover of a typical comic book picked at random 
from the dozens displayed at a neighborhood news- 
stand. Behind the cover (which shows a terror- 
stricken couple, in garish colors of purple, green, 
yellow, brown and blue, being attacked by a glowing- 
eyed, spider-like monster) the child who spends ten 
cents of his allowance for this choice production will 
find poorly drawn, badly printed—in smudgy colors 
on cheap paper—half-a-dozen picture stories of 
crime, horror and violence. In these stories, among 
other adventures, the child will see a monster 
squeeze a girl to death, an adulterous couple kill the 
woman’s husband, a man’s blood drained from his 
body, a girl cause her fiance to commit murder so 
he can get a better job. 

Some 75,000,000 such comic books—the one just 
described is no better and no worse than the aver- 
age—are published monthly in this country. Typical 
of our unrealistic approach to this cultural phenom- 
enon is the name we have given these lurid publica- 
tions—they are, of course, neither comical nor are 
they books. While it is possible if one looks hard 
enough to find comic books the appeal of which is 
humor (such as it is) or relatively harmless adven- 
ture, these are not the ones that sell the most copies 
or are the most read. And even the least offensive 
are open to serious criticism on cultural, educa- 
tional and recreational grounds. It should be re- 
membered, too, that there is a vast difference 
between the comic strips in newspaper (where a 
degree of editorial censorship and ethics prevails) 
and comic books. 


One Cause of Illiteracy 


_Even when the contents of comic books are rela- 
tively unobjectionable, the format is always cheap, 
poorly printed and tasteless. The grammar and word 
choice are poor, and the general effect is to regard 
reading ability and discourage the reading of real 
books and magazines. The comic book versions of 
such classics as “Hamlet,” “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Treasure Island” (even the Bible) give a distorted, 
superficial conception of the original and usually 
result in the real book never being read. Comic books 
are habit forming and take up time that might be 
used for more healthful recreation and social activ- 
ity. In practice, the less harmful characters and 
stories are frequently presented in an issue with 
others emphasizing sex, crime and violence. More- 
over, the advertisements are frequently as objec- 
tionable as the stories. 

Not only are many comic books almost wholly 
concerned with criminals, but they explain in detail 
how crimes may be planned and committed. News- 
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papers have reported dozens of juvenile crimes or 


tragedies in which the idea was derived from a comic 
book. Comic books are not, of course, the only cause 
of illiteracy, crime and delinquency, but they are a 
cause and in many cases may be the deciding factor 
in a child’s development for good or bad. 


A parent who takes the trouble to make a random — 


sampling of the comic books readily available to any 


child with ten cents (and they can be purchased sec- — 


ond-hand for even less) may very well be, as the 
comic book cover quoted above put it, “too fright- 
ened to scream’”’—but not for the reasons anticipated 
by the publisher. He or she will be, or should be, 
frightened at what we are permitting the comic 
book publishers to do to our children. Any parent 
who still has doubts should read Fredric Wertham’s 
“Seduction of the Innocent,” published a month or 
so ago. This is a psychiatrist’s study of comic books 
and their influence on children’s ethical, emotional 
and intellectual development. Most parents won’t 
need Dr. Wertham’s confirmation. 

Only recently the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Comic Books of the New York Legislature warned, 
as reported in The New York Times, “that unre- 
stricted publication of lewd and obscene comic books, 
pocket books and magazines is threatening the spir- 
itual, mental and physical welfare of the state.’’ The 
Committee unanimously agreed that crime comic 
books had contributed “in large measure to juvenile 
delinquency.” Moreover, said the Committee, pub- 
lishers who speak of freedom of the press whenever 
any effort at public regulation is made are “confus- 
ing liberty with license.” 


Exported to foreign lands, comic books have been | 


an aspect of our culture that has most dismayed our | 
friends and furnished ammunition for our foes. In | 


Canada, Brazil, France, New Zealand and Germany, 
for example, authorities have protested the harmful 
effects of comic books and made demands for regula- 
tion or embargo. In England “The New Statesman 
and Nation,” a liberal weekly not given to hasty con- 
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clusions or superficial judgments, has said quite seri- 
ously that comic books could destroy the United 
States. 

What to do? In the matter of comic books, as in so 
many other things, the chief responsibility is that 
of the parents. Because of inadequate laws and the 
difficulty of enforcing the laws there are, it is prob- 
ably true that not much can be done to regulate 
comic books at the governmental or police level. 
Nevertheless, the conscientious parent or citizen can 
support sensible efforts at community control and 
law enforcement. Most important, the parent can in 
his own home, by whatever methods he or she finds 
most suitable, supervise or, as many have done, 
eliminate the use of comic books entirely, just as 
other things that may harm the child, physically or 
spiritually, are regulated or eliminated. 

Finally, the production and use of alternative 
popular-priced reading for children can be encour- 
aged. Conscientious parents will not be apathetic in 
a matter so closely related to their children’s growth 
and development. 


Christian Trusteeship 


i bake of us are called upon by our business, pro- 
fession or church to act as a trustee or some 
other form of fiduciary. As an attorney, executor, 
administrator, receiver, partner, corporate director 
or officer or vestryman, we are asked to furnish ad- 
vice or to perform services of a confidential nature, 
which places some other person in a condition of 
dependence upon us. We must act in his best inter- 
ests and not in our own. 

In this condition, trustees are legally obliged to 
refrain from making any direct or indirect per- 
sonal profit in excess of agreed compensation. Trus- 
tees must: (1) give to the person they represent an 
accounting and full disclosure of their actions and of 
any conflict of personal interest. (2) diligently en- 
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deavor to prevent his assets from wasting and must 
invest them prudently. (3) keep the subject of trust 
segregated from their own property and must not 
use it for their own purposes. (4) strive for uninter- 
rupted continuity toward the purposes established 
by the creator of the trust and must seek to carry 
out his intentions. Trustees, in short, are required 
by law under certain circumstances to act honestly, 
loyally, and with integrity, diligence and discretion. 
Trustees are their brother’s keeper. 


Special Law of Trusts 


The modern Law of Trusts has earthly ancestry 
stretching back into the middle ages and stems from 
rules of Fedula obligations between the kin and all 
his many levels of vassals. It crystallized through 
the centuries first in the minds of English judges, 
later in the courts and legislatures of America and 
Great Britain. 

The Law of Trusts goes all the way back to “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”” Upon this Com- 
mandment (and the love of God) stands all of the 
Law. 

It is a telling commentary on the fallen state of 
man’s ethics and morals that his own law requires, 
under special circumstance only, the sort of attitude 
and conduct that Christians should have and display 
to all men. 

Without doubt, in the eyes of Our Lord, each of 
us owes the obligations of a trustee or fiduciary to 
all of mankind. If we lived in a thoroughly Christian 
society, the special Law of Trust would be super- 
fluous. 

It is no exaggeration to say and believe that all 
the world and our lives are the subject of a Trust. 
Surely God has conveyed these properties to us in 
trust for each other and for future generations. Hach 
individual trusteeship endures one lifetime. God has 
retained His reversionary interest at the end. 

Should we not therefore view each other in each 
case as the law requires that a trustee view his bene- 
ficiary ? Must we not concentrate on preserving the 
world, as we shall be held fully responsible for its 
destruction? Do we not have an eternal obligation 
to each man to conduct our lives with honesty and 
integrity so that his may not be harmed? Are we 
not called upon to foreswear deceit and guile and to 
refrain from taking advantage of anyone, particu- 
larly the mentally, morally or physically weak? Must 
we not freely offer our advice to a stranger when to 
withhold it would subject him to harm or danger 
unknown to him but known to us? The trusteeship 
concept of life, if widely understood and practiced, 
would revolutionize all our human relations. Per- 
haps this modern casting of the ageless Rule will con- 
tribute some particle to its implementation today. 
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| BOOK REVIEWS | 


Reviews of six important books—for, against ai 


By EDMUND FULLER 


E ARE in the dismaying and 

critical condition of seeing many 
of the urgent functions of our gov- 
ernment halted and much of the 
space and time in our news and 
deliberative forums pre-empted by 
the debate over what is presently 
known as “McCarthyism.” It has 
been and will be known by other 
names; plain demagoguery is one of 
the most durable of these. This situ- 
ation is not just an operational but 
a moral problem. 

There is a group of current books 
offering a sweeping coverage of the 
issues at stake, two of them for, the 
others against, McCarthy. The books 
are of varying merit, as well as 
opinion. All, including the pro- 
McCarthy ones, are worth the atten- 
tion of the concerned citizen who has 
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got to be able to see his way through 
the morass by his own eyes, in the 
long haul. 


>» But We Were Born Free. By Elmer 
Davis. Bobbs-Merrill. 229 pp. $2.75. 


>I Protest. By G. Bromley Oxnam. 
Harper. 186 pp. $2.50. 


>The Test of Freedom. By Norman 
Thomas. W. W. Norton. 211 pp. $3.00. 


> Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent. By 
Henry Steele Commager. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 155 pp. $2.50. 


>McCarthy and His Enemies. By 
Wiliam F. Buckley, Jr., and L. Brent 
Bozell. Regnery. 413 pp. $5.00. 


>» The Web of Subversion. By James 
Burnham. John Day. 235 pp. $3.75. 


The issues involved are not new; 
they are classic. On the level of prin- 


ciple, they are simple. In the conduct 
of political life the application of — 
principle is not easy, but surely, if 
there were agreement on principle, 
the application would not be so diffi- | 
cult as the present tangle of cross 
purposes. The central principle at 
stake is: Does the end justify the 
means? 

United States citizens probably 
agree that Communists should not 
hold positions in public life. Prob- 
ably, then, the basic questions are: 
How great is the threat? What means 
should be adopted to meet it? Where 
should jurisdiction lie, both in in- 
vestigation and action? 

The behavior of McCarthy, Velde, 
and Jenner forces the addition to the | 
above questions of a less “objective” | 
one: What are the actual motives | 
that impel these particular men, as | 
representatives of a familiar type! 
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sing a much-debated issue facing the nation 


f political tactic? Apparently on 
lone of the four questions is there 
nything approaching general public 
greement. All four have become 
reas of intense emotion and choos- 
ng of sides. 

This report is aligned frankly on 
he side of the anti-McCarthy books. 

regard McCarthyism, in the words 
f this country’s greatest Republican 
lewspaper, The New York Herald- 
™ibune, as “A poison in our affairs,” 
is a factor “so hostile to our normal 
reedoms of thought and debate as 
o constitute a far greater peril than 
my from which McCarthy’s efforts 
ave even in fact preserved us.” 

The Veldes and Jenners, and the 
elf-appointed vigilantes and Minute 
Vomen, are in the descending scale 
f satellites and imitators in the con- 
erted movement to impose a narrow 
onformity upon American political, 
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intellectual, and cultural life. The 
majority of them are passionately 
sincere in their convictions, God help 
us. If it were not so there would be 
little danger. 

The greatest significance of the 
Buckley-Bozell apology is its in- 
sistence that McCarthy’s tactics, the 
excesses and abuses of which are ad- 
mitted but minimized, constitute “a 
movement around which men of good 
will and stern morality can close 
ranks.” 

In the context of the book Mc- 
Carthy and His Enemies, this is the 
most frightening statement the B-B 
boys could make. I watched with 
fascination the forensic ability and 
the manifest sense of moral outrage 
with which Mr. Bozell, on the TV 
program, The Author Meets the Crit- 
ics, defended his concepts of “stern 
morality.” 


McCarthy’s errors and excesses do 
not loom large to these authors. They 
are regarded as trivial in the face of 
the great crusade against Evil; his 
victims are casually noted as inno- 
cent bystanders at Armageddon. 
Messrs. B & B invoke a “reign of 
terror” against Communist ideas (as 
defined by themselves and Mce- 
Carthy), say frankly that the areas 
of opinion in America must be nar- 
rowed, and threaten that if they 
don’t watch their step, some day 
“we...” (ostensibly the American 
people) “. . . will strike out against 
the Liberals.”’ McCarthy has already 
struck out against even the conserva- 
tives. 

There is much citing and reciting 
of supposed records and verdicts of 
history, including the well-worked- 
over question of Far Eastern policy. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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By ALFRED W. BURLINGAME 


Special Report—from a frontier where a great need for 


native clergy exists, where isolation is major problem 


(General Convention, meeting im 
Boston in 1952, authorized the Na- 
tional Council to survey the condition 
of the Episcopal Church in the mis- 
stonary district of Alaska. The study, 
begun last June, was completed in 
February. Making it were the Rev. 
Joseph G. Moore, executive secretary 
of the Council’s Unit of Research 
and Field Study; the Rev. Edward 
M. Turner, former assistant to the 
Overseas director, now canon of St. 
John’s Cathedral, Santurce, Puerto 
Rico; and Miss Shirley Dittmer, of 
the Overseas Department, who as- 
sembled statistics during a month’s 
work in the Bishop’s office in Fair- 
banks. Following are highlights of 
what they found, as reported to the 
National Council.) 


SOLATION: Size (Alaska is twice 

as large as Texas) constitutes a 
major problem. The Church works in 
widely separated areas, mostly iso- 
lated from rail or highway trans- 
portation, meaning limited contact 
between clergy and lay people except 
in Southeast Alaska and the Seward, 
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Anchorage, Nenana and Fairbanks 
sections. Main way of travel is by air. 

Population Movement: Culture 
patterns of Eskimo and Indian p2o- 
ples involve seasonal migrations in 
search of food. Many men and some- 
times entire families move from vil- 
lages to military or urban locales for 
summer work, and even the non- 
aboriginal population constantly 
moves about. Work among Indians 
and Eskimos is hindered by hunting 
and fishing seasons. Urban work 
varies, with high mobility of all seg- 
ments of the population. Most normal 
conditions are in the southeast 
coastal towns. Programs must be de- 
veloped to serve people living under 
these conditions. 

Disease: Tuberculosis is a great 
threat to the aborigines, and despite 
much work by the government, the 
death rate in Alaska is 12 to 14 times 
greater than in the U. S. Sparsity of 
population means that health facil- 
ities available must cover great 


areas. The Church’s own Hudson 
Stuck Memorial Hospital at Fort 
Yukon serves almost a tenth of 


Alaska; yet the population is only# 
1,200 people in the area covered. 

Location: Episcopal work covers: 
almost every part of Alaska. It 1% 
strongest in the southeast coasta} 
region, the southern mountain region 
around Seward and Anchorage, the 
lower Yukon around Anvik, the cen- 
tral plateau (where, except for Fair~ 
banks, the Episcopal Church is the 
dominant or only church in most 
villages). The Bering Sea area, @ 
gap between Tanana and Anvik, and 
most of the northern coast on the 
Arctic Ocean are covered by other 
communions. The northwest coast.’ 
centered around Point Hope, is tradi- 
tionally Episcopalian. 

Program: It would be impossible) 
to obtain and finance a white Amer- 
ican minister for every village servec 
by the Church. Work would not neecy 
a full-time minister and his wife: 
More important, such a program 
would defeat the ultimate develop} 
ment of a native church. Under pres+ 
ent program, many stations get little 
attention, and a real Christian pro; 
gram hasn’t been developed. Im+ 
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portant aspects of Episcopal congre- 
gations are missing in these 
churches: Sunday schools, other 
Christian education programs, ves- 
tries, woman’s auxiliaries, finance 
committees. The people don’t have a 
vision of the Church as a corporate 
whole; there is no self-help or sense 
of sharing in the work of the total 
Church’s life. There is a desire for 
these things, however, as shown 
among the Eskimos in several out- 
stations like Point Hope, where re- 
liable native leadership has been 
produced. Staff conferences at dif- 
ferent points have indicated willing- 
ness on the part of Indian tribal 
groups to aid in developing the 
Church’s total program in their area. 

Progress: At present, the work 
in urban centers is increasing rap- 
idly, limited only by capital funds for 
more facilities and personnel needed 
once the work is extended. Two 
parishes, Fairbanks and Anchorage, 
are self-supporting. Congregations 
at Juneau and Ketchikan have made 
rapid strides toward self-support. 
Other southeastern congregations 
are gaining in this direction. Within 
nine years it is possible to have a 
total of nine self-supporting parishes, 
with another paying half its way. 

Statistics: There were 48 congre- 
gations in 1930, only 39 in 1935, but 
51 in 1952. There were 20 churches 
reported in 1930, 21 in 1952. There 
were 13 American clergy in 1930, 
only nine in 1935, but 16 today. From 
five native clergy in 1929, the number 
has gradually diminshed to only one 
today. There were 2,433 baptized 
members in 1930; 5,886 in 1952. 
Communicants numbered 988 in 
1930; 2,730 in 1952. Church school 
enrollment was 838 in 1930, 1,128 in 
1939, only 530 in 1942, but 1,267 in 
1951. Baptisms were 198 in 1930, a 
low of 170 in 1935, and 349 in 1951. 
Confirmations numbered 67 in 1930, 
207 in 1938, a low of 45 in 1942, and 
230 in 1951. District budget from 
Overseas Department was $91,420 in 
1930, fell to $54,485 in 1938, but has 
risen steadily to $112,657 in 1954. 
Amount raised locally: $10,227 in 
1930, increasing to $69,207 in 1951, 
but $62,009 in 19538. 

Basic Recommendations: Con- 
tinued development of deaneries, 
with six instead of the present three; 
training program centered at Chil- 
dren’s Home in Nenana; staff in- 
crease in Fairbanks to develop pro- 
gram among transient populations; 
staff increase in Anchorage to imple- 
ment program among “white” transi- 
ents; lay readers’ training program 
for developing clergy so in ten years 
there would be one Indian priest, one 
Eskimo priest, 16 deacons. 
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Summary: The Church in Alaska 
has a young and able bishop, who is 
supported by his clergy and people; 
a fine staff mainly of younger clergy, 
but balanced with others; a great 
need for native clergy and workers. 
Transportation handicaps make for 
isolation and program loss; and 
changing ways of life for native pop- 
ulation adds to problems. Four urban 
communities are rapidly growing and 
need new buildings and staff. The 
Church’s only two institutions (Hud- 
son Stuck Memorial Hospital and 
the Nenana school) are both inade- 
quate to serve present needs, but are 
necessary to maintain and develop. 

Also needed: training facilities 
and extension of program to every 
parish and mission. Concentration 
on a program in all the native fields 
which will aid in the development 
of native lay readers and a greater 
awareness of the corporate nature 
of the Episcopal Church is of vital 
importance. By developing Mission 
Councils, integrated wherever pos- 
sible with the Chief and Tribal 
Councils; Woman’s Auxiliaries with 
programs adapted to the cultures of 
the people but aimed at producing 


Bishop Gordon and friends— 
Confirmation in land of snow and ice 


leadership among the women; and 
youth programs including acolytes, 
Altar Guilds, choirs, and general 
YPF activities, a native church can 
be built among these people. Recom- 
mendations for deanery activities, 
training centers, lay readers’ schools, 
refurbishment of present buildings, 
and new buildings for some fields, 
all lead to this one objective. Salaries 
should be attractive enough to make 
native clergy want to return to their 
villages and remain to take part in 
regular hunting and fishing activities 
and lead the religious activities. 

Conclusion: Generally speaking, 
Alaska is ill-equipped to meet normal 
demands for decent housing, safe 
water and food supplies; and mini- 
mum protection against disease. 
These problems are not conducive to 
permanent settlement. Stability is 
possible in urban areas, but Eskimo 
and Indian life will continue hard. 
Opportunities are not present to win 
millions of people, but the Church 
can give deep and abiding service to 
all humans in vast areas, as the chief 
source of spiritual life, social life, 
and well-being. END 


'\ There has been a glaring omission—the fact of 


Open Letter To Graduates 


HE courses of study that you sen- 

iors who are about to be gradu- 
ated have completed exhibit in most 
cases a glaring omission. Something 
was left out. Your teachers would tell 
you that many things were left out. 
But in most cases there was one very 
important, very serious omission — 
God. 

It is difficult to measure the seri- 
ousness of this omission. However 
much a person knows, he who does not 
know God does not know enough. The 
aim of education is and should be to 
know God. God is the principal fact, 
the cardinal fact that man has the 
hope of knowing forever. The chances 
are that you have already forgotten 
much of what you learned as fresh- 
men; but even if you could remember 
it all for as long as you live, that 
wouldn’t be long—not as we measure 
time nowadays. And then one day 
you will meet death. It won’t matter 
much, then, whether or not you can 
still do square roots, or solid geome- 
try, or speak French with a strongly 
provincial accent. The only thing that 
will matter then is whether or not 
you know God. 

It is only fair to warn you that not 
everyone agrees with this premise. 
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There are those who think they know 
everything worth knowing if they 
know how to make money. Others are 
satisfied if they know how to be suc- 
cessful or popular. Some are content to 
know how to manage a home, or to fix 
a car, or repair a television set. Still 
others are satisfied to know a good 
deal about geology, or history, or 
language, or literature, or physics. 
But important as all these are, they 
make the same omission—the same 
glaring omission—found in almost all 
American and European education. 
They leave out the most important 
knowledge —the integrating knowl- 
edge—the knowledge which makes 
everything else hang together — the 
knowledge of God. 

Millions exhibit this glaring omis- 
sion; they do not know what to do 
with their lives. Why are we here, 
anyway ? Is it to get rich, or popular, 
or to win success, or to learn geog- 
raphy or chemistry or to get mar- 
ried and have children? We are here 
for a great deal more than all these. 
We are here to learn the chief fact, 
the abiding fact, the inescapable fact 
—the fact-of God. 

Everything in life points to this 
one supreme fact called God; He cre- 


ated all things, ordained the laws 
which govern them, and something 
of His vast power and indescribable 


greatness may be learned through 
them. To study them as things apart 
from God and indifferent to Him is to 
ignore the reason for their being. 

If one knew everything about trees 
—for instance their structure, laws 
of growth, their chemistry, and the 
like—everything about trees except 
the God who made them, that person 
would be ignorant of the most im- 
portant fact about trees. If we knew 
all history except the God who is its 
Ruler and Judge we would be ignor- 
ant of the main fact of history. Of if 
we knew everything about the ele- 
ments except the God who created 
them we would be ignorant of the 
most important piece of knowledge of 
the elements. ee 

Yet our formal education—the kind 
that has been made available to you 
—omits this emphasis. Our situation 
is not unlike the study of locks with- 
out the study of keys. For the aim of 
education is to know God, and true 
knowledge is knowledge of God. But 
we neglect such education—except 
in rare cases. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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The Blue Pencil 


AM Goldwyn, of the garbled Eng- 

lish and the Girls, started a storm 
a few months ago when he said the 
Hollywood production code should be 
“modernized.” The storm later grew 
in intensity when the Supreme Court 
ruled in the cases of “La Ronde’ and 
“M’’ that the vague grounds “im- 
moral” and “‘tending to incite crime” 
were not sufficient constitutionally 
for state and local censors to ban 
films. Howard Hughes has added to 
the tempest by showing his apparent- 
ly vulgar film, “The French Line,’ 
despite its condemnation by the Ro- 
man Catholic Legion of Decency and 
the refusal of the production code to 
grant its seal of approval. 

Churches and Christian leaders 
have played a major part in support 
of each kind of censorship: official 
pre-exhibition censorship by state 
and local boards, “self-regulation” by 
the motion picture industry through 
the production code and the Breen 
Office, and “private’’ censorship, as 
by the Legion of Decency. It is a field 
in which the churches, having taken 
A very direct social action, have a spe- 
cial responsibility; perhaps it is one, 
also, in which we should be ‘“‘Protest- 
ant against every error of man,” in- 
eluding our own. 

The errors of many of the oppon- 
ants of censorship are plain to see. 
Mr. Goldwyn, for example, says he 
wants the production code ‘“‘modern- 
ized”’ so that the industry can make 
more pictures “of substance.” But, 
though this claim is one often made 
by the opponents of censorship and 
regulation, that good “realistic” “ar- 
tistic’”? movies are prevented by the 
restrictions, it hardly seems that cen- 
sorship holds back any flood of good 
pictures. The reason for the relative 
paucity of good films is to be found 
rather in: (1) the economics of the 
industry which, built on big movie 
nouses and the need for an instant 
mass response at the box office, can- 
not afford any risky ventures; (2) 
-he conservatism of the producer and 
novie-maker who tend to prefer for- 
nula sure-fire films to the more ad- 
renturesome ones their workers some- 
imes want to make; and (3) the 
-elative scarcity of persons with 
alent to make really good movies. 
Moreover, it is surely a false view 
of the uses we make of our freedom 
. think that it would be used only 
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for making better and more creative 
products. The evidence, both as to 
human nature for the Christian and 
as to the actual output of Hollywood, 
seems to indicate that freedom would 
also lead in the opposite direction. 

Many morally earnest men, like, 
for example, Bosley Crowther, the 
critic of the New York Times, are 
willing to place their trust in the 
“taste and judgment” of ‘“‘responsible 
theater men” and “the vast majority 
of the public.”’ This position seems to 
reflect the secular and liberal errors 
of our time, putting too much trust 
in human reason, judgment, and taste, 
and seeing too little the ways we cor- 
rupt ourselves and each other. If only 
people of judgment and taste ran 
theaters and went to the movies, then 
of course we would not have the prob- 
lem and, as somebody has said, we 
probably would not have any movies, 
either. This liberal view of man fails 
to see how much our freedom can be 
used to hurt others, and how neces- 
sary it is for the community to exer- 
cise some restraints on our use of 
freedom in the interest of the com- 
mon welfare. 

But those who do the restraining 
in the name of the common good need 


By WILLIAM MILLER 


also to be under judgment and re- 
straint for their partiality, sin and 
interest will color their restraining. 
And this is the point at which we 
must ask about the errors on the 
other side—the side in which most 
of the churches and Christian leaders 
who are speaking have now congre- 
gated. Some of the claims to the ab- 
solute truth of the present restric- 
tions are truly shocking. For example, 
Martin Quigley, publisher of the Mo- 
tion Picture Herald and the Catholic 
layman who was co-author with 
Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J., of the 
motion picture code, has said that 
Goldwyn’s suggestion that his code 
be “modernized” was “tantamount to 
calling for a revision of the Ten Com- 
mandments.” Eric Johnston places 
the code in the same exalted and un- 
changing position: he said it reflected 
“the eternal verities of the Ten Com- 
mandments.” But, as the Catholic 
magazine, The Commonweal asks, 
which is the commandment which 
specifies that we should not show in- 
ter-racial love affairs? And, they 
might have gone on, which is the 
commandment that specifies how the 
American flag shall be treated? 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 


Out-of-line “French Line” draws line 
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WHAT THE YOUNGER 


GENERATION IS ASKING 
With Answers by Dora Chaplin 


Dear Dora Chaplin: 

Do you think there is anything 
I can do about being very sensitive? 
Several people in our family are the 
same. Ever since I was a little girl 
I find I get hurt over what people say. 
Some girls seem to be able to let it 
roll off; but when somebody is mean 
it really worries me and I can’t forget 
it. I feel I want to avoid people who 
can’t be pleasant. 


Judy L. (Fla.) 16 years old 


DEAR JUDY: 

Sensitivity often goes with imag- 
ination, and imagination is a wonder- 
ful gift we should all develop. How- 
ever, a good imagination can go 
wrong! We need to be proud and 
thankful for the good side of sensi- 
tivity; we should cultivate a keen 
awareness of other people’s feelings, 
but we need to apply a different kind 
of searchlight to our own when we 
find ourselves taking offence. Human 
beings are very funny, and one of the 
things I have noticed is that in our- 
selves we call the ability to be hurt 
“sensitivity” and we are secretly a 
little proud of it; if we find someone 
else offended over what we have said 
we sigh and say they are “thin- 
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skinned.” We are inclined to be like 
the Duchess in Alice in Wonderland 
who, you will remember, was annoyed 
at the baby for sneezing. She said, 
“He only does it to annoy because 
he knows it teases.” 

Now the truth is many of us are 
like the Duchess. Many accidental re- 
marks and unconscious habits of 
others we think are directed against 
us. In a vast number of cases the 
offender is completely unaware that 
he is annoying anybody. You remem- 
ber that the Duchess had a pepper- 
pot, so the poor baby could hardly 
help his reactions. Our remarks and 
behavior annoy our friends. We for- 
get this and are astonished that they 
should react to them in anything but 
a flattering way. In other words, is 
any one of us so good and charming 
and completely blameless that he de- 
serves to have everyone approve of 
him at all times? 

I believe that very often what we 
think is an unkind or sarcastic re- 
mark directed against us is either 
not intended to be such, or is really 
a reflection of a friend’s passing 
mood. Perhaps that person is tired, 
or Sick, or carrying a worry he doesn’t 
dare speak about, and he “takes it 
out” on the nearest person. It might 
be you or it might be someone else. 
Now he’s on bad terms. 

You spoke (later in your letter) of 
your teachers. Teaching is hard work, 
and with a very big class it is ex- 


tremely hard for a teacher to be 
‘sunshine all the way’. Sometimes a 
pupil is snapped at (often deserved- 
ly), and while I am sure teachers try 
to be fair, they are human, too, and 
have their difficult days. 

We have to admit that some people 
do deliberately try to hurt others. 
The important thing is not to react 
—there is no point in being mean 
to someone who ignores it! You are 
only contributing to the evil, actually 
adding to it, if you brood over the 
grievance. If you do it will certainly 
get bigger and bigger. It will be like 
one of those times at the movies when 
the pictures come on the screen out 
of perspective. You simply must look 
at the incident through the right lens 
or you will have a very strange result 
—the little things will be magnified 
beyond recognition and the important 
ones may have faded altogether. Use 
your energy for creating good rela- 
tionships, not for fretting. 

We come next to the question of 
causes. We see that those who are 
unkind are unhappy. Your friendli- 
ness might help them. What about 
the person who is hurt? It’s our pride 
and self-importance that is hurt, isn’t 
it? If we fuss long enough over a 
little happening, owr ego becomes the 
real centre of the picture. We have 
turned God’s gift of sensitivity, 
which was meant to make us able to 
appreciate beauty and truth, into an 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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In the previous issue Dr. Addi- 
son wrote: “Peace ...is to be won 
not by pursuing peace but (in the 
words of St. Paul) by ‘following 
after the things which make for 
peace,’ for these are the things that 
wre eternally valuable in their own 
right, the things that are absolutely 
good. Peace is not the goal but the 
reward of Christian activity. The 
true atmosphere of peace can prevail 
only where righteousness and justice 
prevail. Otherwise it is a sham peace. 
_.. It comes after the effort and the 
pain that attend every great struggle 
fo realize righteousness have been 
exerted. You cannot get ‘peace at 
any price.’ This policy achieves but 
an unhealthy substitute. Those who 
try to buy peace cheaply, by shirking 
painful duty, lose it, and their sham 
laurels fade before their eyes.” 


CONCLUSION 

N SPITE of a general disavowal of 

reliance upon proof-texts, the ten- 
dency of Christian pacifists is to in- 
terpret Christian love in terms of 
nonresistance and to support that in- 
terpretation by reference to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Here they meet 
with vigorous opposition from Chris- 
tian nonpacifists. Typical of such 
counter-opinion is the affirmation of 
the Committee of the Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland: ‘“Nonpaci- 
fists hold that our Lord’s words about 
non-resistance do not constitute a 
rule of conduct. The paradoxes of the 
Sermon on the Mount set forth regu- 
lative principles, not rules of conduct, 
and these the disciple is left to apply 
for himself to problems of conduct 
as they arise, in dependence on the 
promised guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
Christian loyalty is given to a living 
Lord and not to a code of rules, and 
the response of a Christian is always 
a response to a personal God in a real 
situation.” 


Individual controversialists, too, 


have often expressed the same conclu- 
sion. John Muir, for example, refer- 
ring to “resist not evil” and “turn 
the other cheek,” notes that these 
sayings “fare not, and were never in- 
tended to be regarded as, rules of con- 
duct. They are striking illustrations 
of fundamental principle. Especially 
... the principal of love. ... The use 
of such paradoxes or hyperboles is a 
characteristic mode of Oriental teach- 
ing in general and of our Lord’s teach- 
ing in particular.”’ Another explains 
in similar terms that the purpose of 
the Sermon “‘is certainly not to pro- 
vide a text-book of casuistry, or to 
afford ethical legislation which will 
cover all cases of doubt that may af- 
fect the moral judgment; its aim is 
rather to recount the fundamental 
principles of intention which must in- 
form moral action.” A further point 
may be made that if a literal inter- 
pretation of the Sermon forbids war, 
it also forbids all forms of legal re- 
dress or punishment and in fact all 
trade and private property. Rightly 
viewed, however, these hard sayings 
“are in fact all variations, put in the 
form of vivid and extreme illustra- 
tions, of the primary law of love.” 
But whatever our interpretation may 
be, “the Sermon on the Mount is 
neither the whole Gospel nor even an 
exhaustive representation of Chris- 
tian ethics; it is inevitably misunder- 
stood unless it be interpreted in the 
light of the full teaching and example 
of Christ_—. ” 

On the basis of this “full teaching 
and example of Christ,’ Christians, 
whether pacifist or nonpacifist, will 
agree that for our Lord and His fol- 
lowers the supreme law and the con- 
trolling principle is Christian love. It 
is therefore of the highest conse- 
quence to reach an agreement upon 
the nature of Christian love, for no 
small part of the differences, which 
divide the two groups, arises from a 


WAR, PEACE AND 
The Christian Mind 


By JAMES THAYER ADDISON 


divergence in the interpretation of 
love. 


It is, of course, an essential article ~ 


of the Christian faith that love is at 
the heart of the universe. Whatever 
other attributes God may have, He is 
fundamentally and essentially love, 
and His limitless power and knowl- 
edge are forever in the service of His 
love. Moreover, love is the primary 
test of Christian discipleship. “By 
this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other.” Yet, the meaning of this love 
is not widely understood, and without 
such understanding the command to 
love cannot be a safe guide. 

In its Christian sense to “love” 
means to take toward them the atti- 
tude that God takes, the attitude of 
intense and unflagging concern for 
their highest welfare. It means to 
share God’s purposes for their salva- 
tion and their eternal happiness and 
to share at the cost of uttermost sacri- 
fice His eagerness to seek and to save. 
It means, in short, to see our fellows 
as God sees them and to serve them 
in unlimited self-giving as He serves 
them. Thus, since Christian love is 
primarily a matter of attitude and 
purpose, it is rooted in the will rather 
than in the emotions. As Bishop Gore 
once expressed it, it is “a sustained 
endeavor of the will for the good of 
others.” Like every activity, of 
course, it involves and enlists the 
whole man, so that feeling is one of 
its elements. But it is not essentially 
and primarily a feeling, like other 
kinds of love. Thus, in the Christian 
sense, we can truly love people whom 
we have never seen or people whom 
we emphatically dislike, for if we 
will, we can serve them in all sinceri- 
ty. And so it is not unreasonable that 
we should be commanded to love our 
neighbors, because, howsoever we 
may feel about them, we could make 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 


Whenever nonresistance results in condoning wrong or appeasing 


oppression ... it increases the evils it is designed to remove. 
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CHANGES 


Clergy Ordinations 


Ordinations to Priesthood 


BECKWITH, DR. WILLIAM H., by the Rt. 
Rev. A. Ervine Swift, Missionary Bishop of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Island, in the bishop’s 
first ordination to the priesthood on the island. 
Dr. Beckwith has been on the clergy staff of St. 
Andrew’s Mission, Mayaguez. Dean of General 
Studies at the University of Puerto Rico’s College 
of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, he was or- 
dained at the district’s annual convocation held 
at Colegio San Justo, St. Just. 


BELURY, WILLIAM R., April 6, at Grace 
Church, Broad Brook, Conn., by the Rt. Rev. 
Walter H. Gray, Bishop of Connecticut, assisted 
by Suffragan Bishop Robert M. Hatch. He is 
continuing as vicar of Grace Church. 


BROCK, POPE F., JR., April 8, in St. John’s 
Church, Speedsville, N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Mal- 
colm E, Peabody, Bishop of Central New York. 
He is continuing as priest and assistant missioner 
in the Tioga and Tompkins County missionary 
field. 


BUCHANAN, HOLLIS H., at St. Peter’s 
Church, St. Petersburg, Fla., by the Rt. Rev. 
Henry I. Louttit, Bishop of South Florida. He is 
curate at Trnitiy Church, Miami. 


BURGER, ROBERT, at St. James’ Church, Los 
Angeles, where he is curate, by the Rt. Rev. 
Francis E. Bloy, Bishop of Los Angeles. 


DOUGLAS, WILLIAM S., March 12, by the 
Rt. Rev. Everett H. Jones, Bishop of West Texas. 
He is priest-in-charge of Trinity Church, Edna, 
and St. James’, Hallettsville. 

EHRLICH, THEODORE J., at All Saints’ 
Church, Riverside; Calif., where he is curate, by 
the Rt. Rev. Francis E. Bloy, Bishop of Los 
Angeles. 


GAINES, DONALD, at St. John’s Church, Wil- 
mington, Calif., where he is vicar, by the Rt. Rey. 
Francis E. Bloy, Bishop of Los Angeles. 


HALSTEAD, WILLIAM, March 25, by the Rt. 
Rev. Sumner Walters, Missionary Bishop of San 
Joaquin. He is continuing as vicar of St. Alban’s 
Mission, Los Banos, Calif. 


HEYER, DONALD N., at St. Edmund’s 
Church, San Marino, Calif., where he is curate, 
by the Rt. Rev. Francis E. Bloy, Bishop of Los 
Angeles. 


HILL, DAVID, March 10, at All Saints’ Church, 
Carmel, where he has been curate, by the Rt. Rev. 
Karl M. Block, Bishop of California. He is now 
vicar of St. Matthias’ Church, Seaside. 


HUGHES, JOHN J., April 3, at Grace Church, 
Newark, N. J., where he has been a curate, by 


the Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop of 
Newark. 


JOHNSON, ADOLPH, April 6, at Grace Church, 
Broad Brook, by the Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, 
Bishop of Connecticut, assisted by Suffragan 
Bishop Robert M. Hatch. He is continuing as 
vicar of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Orange. 


LANIER, SIDNEY, at St. Peter’s Church, St. 
Petersburg, by the Rt. Rev. Henry I. Louttit, 
Bishop of South Florida. He is continuing as 
curate at St. Peter’s. 


LARKIN, ROBERT H., at St. Mark’s Church, 
Upland, where he had been a lay leader before 
studying for the ministry, by the Rt. Rev. Donald 
J. Campbell, Suffragan Bishop of Los Angeles. 
He is continuing as vicar of St. Anselm’s, Garden 
Grove. 

LOCKERBY, JOHN, at St. Anne’s, Oceanside, 
by the Rt. Rev. Francis EB. Bloy, Bishop of Los 
Angeles. He is continuing as vicar of St. Michael’s 
Mission, Carlsbad. 


MOLNAR, ENRICO C. S., at St. Mary’s Church, 
Ramona, where he is vicar, by the Rt. Rev. Don. 
ald J. Campbell, Suffragan Bishop of Los Angeles. 

PARKER, L. LYNN, at St. Mark’s Church, 
Solvang, where he is vicar, by the Rt. Rev. Donald 
J. Campbell, Suffragan Bishop of California. 

PAULL, LORIN A., at St. Mark’s Church 
Palo Alto, by the Rt. Rev. Karl M. Block, Bishop 
of California. He is continuing as curate at St. 
Mark’s and is also vicar of St. Timothy’s, Mt. 
View. 

PEDRICK, JOSEPH N., April 15, at St. Thom- 
as’ Church, Croom, Md., where he has been in 
charge, by the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of 
Washington. He is continuing at St. Thomas’ 
and is also in charge of the Chapel of the Incar- 
nation, Brandywine. 

POLLARD, DR. WILLIAM G., May 1, at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Oak Ridge, where he has been 


serving as a deacon, by the Rt. Rev. Theodore N. 
Barth, Bishop of Tennessee. 

SCHRAMM, HERMAN P. J., JR., April 24, 
by the Rt. Rey. James P. DeWolfe, Bishop of 
Long Island. ou 

TANLEY, DAVID C., March 25, in St. Paul’s 
rere Antwerp, N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Walter 
M. Higley, Suffragan Bishop of Central New 
York. He is continuing as priest-in-charge of St. 
Paul’s as well as St. Andrew’s, Evans Mills, and 
Trinity, Great Bend. 

STIEGLER, GEORGE E., March 22, in Trinity 
Church, Camden, N. Y., by the Rt. Rey. Walter 
M. Higley, Suffragan Bishop of Central New 
York. He is continuing as priest-in-charge of 
Trinity, as well as St. James’ Church, Cleve- 
land, N. Y. 

STIESS, EDWARD W., April 15, at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Croom, Md., by the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, 
Bishop of Washington. He is continuing as rector 
of All Faith Church and Dent Memorial Chapel, 
Charlotte Hall. 

WALLING, ALBERT C., IJ, at St. Mark’s 
Church, San Antonio, by the Rt. Rev. Everett H. 
Jones, Bishop of West Texas. He is priest-in- 
charge of All Saints’ Church, Pleasanton, and 
Church of the Good Shepherd, George West. 


WILLIAMSON, WAYNE B., at Grace Church, 
Los Angeles, his parish church, by the Rt. Rev. 
Donald J. Campbell, Suffragan Bishop of Los 
Angeles. Commissioned for overseas missionary 
work when he was ordained to the diaconate, Mr. 
Williamson has been appointed Episcopal chap- 
lain at St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, Japan. He 
will sail, with his family, to his new post in June, 
after completing studies in the Japanese lan- 
guage and Oriental culture at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

YEATON, GORDON B., at St. Augustine’s 
Church, Santa Monica, where he served as a lay 
reader before studying for the priesthood, by the 
Rt. Rev. Donald J. Campbell, Suffragan Bishop 
of Los Angeles. He is continuing as curate of 
St. Cross Church, Hermosa Beach. 

ZELLER, JEROME E., April 5, at Holy Trinity 
Church, Decatur, Ga., where he has been curate, 
by the Rt. Rev. Randolph R. Claiborne, Bishop of 
Atlanta. 


Ordinations to Diaconate 


ATKINSON, DR. WILLIAM B., March 6, at 
St. Michael and All Angels’ Church, Cincinnati, 
by the Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, Bishop of 
Southern Ohio. He is continuing as Associate 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Cin- 
cinnati’s School of Medicine. 


BARKSDALE, WILLIAM E., April 12, in All 
Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee, by the Rt. Rev. 
Donald H. V. Hallock, Bishop of Milwaukee, for 
the Lord Bishop of Nassau. 


BEARDSLEY, HERBERT H., April 24, at 
Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, by the 
Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, Bishop of Long 
Island. 


BERRY, ANDREW W., April 20, in Trinity 
Church, Lawrence, Kan., by the Rt. Rev. Good- 
rich R. Fenner, Bishop of Kansas. He will be- 
come Episcopal chaplain at the University of 
Kansas in June. 


DOING, ROBERT B., JR., April 24, at Cathe- 
dral of the Incarnation, Garden City, by the Rt. 
Rev. James P. DeWolfe, Bishop of Long Island. 


DRAKE, MAX L., at St. Paul’s Church, Visalia, 
Calif., by the Rt. Rev. Sumner Walters, Mission- 
ary Bishop of San Joaquin. He is curate at St. 
John’s Church, Stockton. 


FERNANDEZ, ANGEL, April 24, at Cathedral 
of the Incarnation, Garden City, by the Rt. Rev. 
James P. DeWolfe, Bishop of Long Island. 


GARY, RICHARD E., April 15, at Trinity 
Church, Washington, D. C., where he will be 
assistant to the Rev. Ray Ryland, by the Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington. 


HOLLETT, ROBERT T., April 24, at Cathedral 
of the Incarnation, Garden City, by the Rt. Rev. 
James P. DeWolfe, Bishop of Long Island. 


JACKSON, J. ROBERT, to perpetual diaconate, 
March 13, in Grace Church, Lockport, by the Rt. 
Rey. Lauriston L. Scaife, Bishop of Western 
New York. He will serve in his spare time under 
the direction of the bishop and will continue as 
supervisor of the Defense Contracts Section of 
the Harrison Radiator Division of General Motors 
where he has been employed for the past 18 
years. 
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ON BEING SENSITIVE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 

instrument for measuring how highly 
another person thinks of us. Here we 
need to ask God for forgiveness, and 
also for the grace to forgive the per- 
son who has hurt us, (if we decide 
it was intentional). Power to forgive 
comes only from God. 

St. Paul has something to say to 
us. (1 Corinthians 13, v. 5-7, revised 
Standard Version) : Love does not in- 
sist on its own way; it is not irritable 
or resentful; it does not rejoice at 
wrong but rejoices in the right. Love 
bears all things, believes all things. 
hopes all things, endures all things. 

Do write again after you have 
thought about all this. 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

I am new in the Episcopal Church, 
At a convention recently I saw two or 
three women dressed not as Sisters, 
but differently from other women. I 
was told they were deaconesses. What 
does this mean, and how does one 
become a deaconess? Is there a special 
training and are they allowed to 
marry ? 

Miss A.—24 years old 


DEAR Miss A.: 

A deaconess is a woman who, at 
a solemn service of dedication and by 
the laying-on of hands by the bishop, 
is “set apart’ for lifelong work in 
the Church. Deaconesses do invalu- 
able work in parishes, missions, 
schools, hospitals and other Church 
institutions both at home and abroad. 
They are free to resign their office, 
but their dedication is not undertaken 
lightly and a deaconess resigns only 
if she feels she has mistaken her 
vocation, or in order to marry. A 
central house for deaconesses has 
lately been opened at 718 Somonauk 
Street, Sycamore, Illinois, and if you 
will write there I am sure they will 
give you more information. A course 
of training is offered there, and an 
opportunity for testing. The Church 
Canon states that a woman wishing 
to become a deaconess must apply to 
her bishop, be received by him as a 
candidate, and satisfy him as to her 
character and fitness for this im- 
portant office. 

As a newcomer into our communion 
you may be interested in the his- 
torical side. In the year 400 A. D. we 
know by the letters of St. Chrysostom 
that there was as many as forty 
deaconesses attached to the principal 
church of Constantinople. By the 
fourth century the office was well- 
known but fell into disuse in the 
Middle Ages. It was revived in the 
Church of England in 1861 and in 
America by a canon of 1889. END 
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McCARTHYISM 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 
Let me urge, as once before in these 
yages, reference to an authoritative 
and Christian statement on the Asian 
policy, The American Record in the 
Far East, 1945-1951, by Kenneth 
Scott Latourette (Macmillan). 

The Senator himself practices a 
fechnique; Buckley and Bozell are 
promulgating its philosophy. Their 
pb00k uses a gloss of supposed ob- 
jectivity. It is worth remembering 
that the Senator designated Buckley 
to reply on his behalf on the cele- 
brated Edward R. Murrow telecast, 
which was blocked only by Murrow’s 
insistence that McCarthy speak for 
himself. The McCarthy techniques 
appear in this book, but with greater 
finesse than the Senator’s rough-and- 
tumble committee-room style. Mr. 
Buckley has become a captive intel- 
lectual in a profoundly anti-intel- 
lectual movement. 

The Proper Pride 

Mr. James Burnham, a skilled and 
experienced polemicist who has 
veered widely from side to side in the 
long record of his published writings, 
steps forward in The Web of Sub- 
version as the man who has read all 
the testimony. Specifically, he has 
read enormous masses of transcripts 
of Congressional hearings on Com- 
munist espionage in the United 
States. 

To consideration of this important 
subject he contributes little. The 
problem of this mass of data is that 
it is unevaluated within reasonable 
standards of evidence. The unevalu- 
ated testimony, file, and report have 
become a scourge to us. The organ- 
ized selection Mr. Burnham makes 
from this raw material is not along 
the lines of verification but along the 
lines of thesis. This thesis is basically 
the demonological, revisionist review- 
ing of modern American history in 
domestic and foreign affairs. He likes 
none of it; but he never sees mistakes, 
he sees the evidences of treason. In 
all these camps, to make a mistake 
has become a treasonable act, along 
with any departure from lines of 
thought approved by the critic. (It is 
only fair to say that Buckley and 
Bozell do allow McCarthy to make 
mistakes—but no one else.) 

When it comes to revisions of his- 
tory, however, Mr. Burnham is not 
in the picture compared to an extra- 
ordinary recent book called The 
Twenty-Year Revolution, by Chesly 
Manly (Regnery). It is the paradigm 
in its field, interesting as a curiosity 
and valuable as the self-portrait of a 
state of mind with a disquieting 
number of sharers. 
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Of the books which endeavor to 
set in perspective the frenetic wing 
of American opinion, the first in 


. Stature is Elmer Davis’ But We Were 


Born Free. The wide acclaim for this 
book is a happy circumstance. So is 
the fact that this authentic American 
voice also happens to be a voice of 
our mid-west, an area about whose 
opinions there are too many easy 
generalizations. There is a calm sim- 
plicity to his utterance, garnished 
with what his 1951 Peabody Award 
citation (his third) called a “dry 
Hoosier wit.” 

The proper pride and _ responsi- 
bility of free men could be called the 
burden of his thesis. He is not per- 
suading us of the desirability of free- 
dom of the mind, he is reminding us 
of its existence as a fact of our 
heritage, now enjoyed, but so at- 
tacked as to be almost hidden in 
battle smoke. 

Mr. Davis’ fire is trained on Mc- 
Carthyism primarily in the long first 
chapter, “Through the Perilous 
Night.” He observes that reactionary 
writers who approve of McCarthy’s 
activity, ‘though they are a little too 
respectable to take part in it them- 
selves, are fond of saying, ‘Who’s 
getting hurt? Whose freedom is re- 
stricted?’... ‘You can still talk, can’t 
you, and nobody stops you?’ No, no- 
body has stopped me yet, because 
my employers are men of courage; 
about once a week somebody tries it.” 
In a later context he likens the claim 
that when these incursions are re- 
pulsed there has therefore been no 
attack on freedom, to the logic of 
“saying that attempted rape is no 
crime if the girl is lucky enough to 
fight off her assailant.” 

He cites the claims that McCarthy 
brought the evils of Communism to 
the public attention by his investiga- 


tions. But noting the disparity be- 
tween outcry and results says, “This 
amounts to saying that nothing 
brings the danger of fire more to the 
attention of the public than turning 
in false alarms all over town.” 

Mr. Davis’ skilful evaluation of all 
the issues involved is of enormous 
aid. It combines the skill and pro- 
fessional integrity of a great re- 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


STRENGTH 
FOR 
STRUGGLE 


By William Howard Melish 


In this book, burning with convic- 
tion, the author offers his faith in 
the gifts of the Spirit. Defining 
the task of Christians in a world 
in drastic social change, he up- 
holds the exacting standards of the 
Cross. 
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“This book ought to win its way 
l as a classic in the religious litera- 
ture of this dark day.” 

: —John Haynes Holmes 
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”When I finished this book, I said 
‘Thank God for William Howard 
Melish, for he has stabbed me 
awake’.” —W. Norman Pittenger 


“Any real faith is better for the 
hammerings of adversity. The 
Church has given William Howard 
Melish this blessing, and in 
‘Strength For Struggle’ he pays 
his debt.” 


Order your copy today from your 
bookseller or 


—Peter Day 
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porter with ari unafraid faith in the 
principle of freedom. 

“They will tell you that there is a 
hazard in the freedom of the mind, 
and of course there is, as in any 
freedom. In trying to think right you 
run the risk of thinking wrong. But 
there is no hazard at all, no uncer- 
tainty, in letting somebody else tell 
you what to think; that is sheer 
damnation.” 


The other, shorter essays in But 


We Were Born Free all have con- 
tributions to make. (They include a 
stimulating criticism of Toynbee.) I 
think the second in importance is 
“News and the Whole Truth,” a bal- 


anced appraisal of newspaper obli- 
gations and ethics. 

He reminds us of the loaded qual- 
ity of certain words. (‘The witness 
admitted that last year Christmas 
came on December 25.”) Among such 
words—and we all fall into these 
tendencies, he acknowledges—is 
“named.” When an accused man 
keeps appearing in the news “‘the tag 
will stick to him; he has been named.” 
It makes me think of the ancient, 
primitive fear that to let your name 
become known to an enemy was to 
fall into his power. 

The reporter, in any medium, today 
is caught between the insistence in 
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the name of ‘objectivity’ that he; 
report simply what was said, and the, 
obvious danger in reporting only, 
what somebody says is the truth but. 
which is known to be false. On con-; 
sideration, this shorter essay is no 
less crucial, in its issues, than the« 
longer opening one. 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam’s book, 
I Protest, is an indignant, forthright, ; 
blow-by-blow account of his experi-. 
ence with the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. It is an ap jj 
palling record, not so important fory 
the general affirmations about free-| 
dom, which Elmer Davis and others: 
have put forward as well or better.} 
The importance and power of J Pro- 
test lie in the cumulative effect of 
the picture of how this Committees 
actually dealt with Bishop Oxnam.| 
It is the contemporary Star Chamber? 
proceeding, portrayed life size. 
The Bishop has protested repeat-i} 
edly against false allegations released( 
about him in Committee reports. He 
was told by Committee members that} 
if he had any grievance he shouldi 
apply for hearing. When he did so@ 
boldly, against the cautious advices 
of many friends, the same Committees 
members brazenly assailed him fori 
demanding the hearing. In the courses 
of an exhausting, ten-hour sessionil 
the Committee resisted every effort’ 
on the Bishop’s part to correct the4 
record, abused him for trying, heaped 
fresh insinuations and allegations) 
upon him, finally closing the proceed-! 
ings with a resolution acknowledging 
that the Bishop is not and was not ai 
Communist, but with no guarantee 
that his “file’ would be corrected ox! 
that the irresponsible releasing of 
unevaluated material about hint 
would not continue. 
Checkreins on Methods 
The tone of the session was now 
that of inquiry but of inquisition: 
Bullying and heckling were its meth- 
ods, with a reckless attitude towaro 
evidence and the tacit assumption4 
characteristic of so many Congres# 
sional committees, that accusation is 
the equivalent of guilt. As we read: 
we feel it appalling that this experi-i 
ence should happen to anybody. Wher 
we reflect that it is happening to the 
leading Bishop of the Methodist 
Church we wonder about the plight# 
in similar circumstances, of men ot) 
less prominence, with less support 
and less national interest in wan 
is happening to them. 
Many of this country’s best lege 
minds are aware of the urgent need 
for a valid code to impose checkreins 
on the methods of Congressional in! 
vestigations, for the protection ot 
those who appear before them, an 
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ie ultimate protection of the very 
ght and efficacy of investigation of 
hich Congress is so jealous. Bishop 
xnam’s book should help to awaken 
id alert many people on this point. 
his is more than McCarthyism, it 

a kind of “Committeeism,’” an 
ouse of a legitimate function. “The 
merican people never authorized 
ongressional committees to con- 
ruct a modern counterpart of the 
ncient bed of Procrustes.” 

The issue of irresponsibly em- 
loyed, unevaluated data is central 
) this book. The Committee has a 
file’? on Bishop Oxnam, on the basis 
f which it released statements. It 
as files on countless people. Hear 
ishop Oxnam: 

“What is a file? It is really a col- 
ction of miscellaneous clippings, 
tterheads, dodgers, leaflets, which 
ppear to indicate that an individual 
as been mentioned by, or co-operated 
ith, allegedly subversive groups. 
‘his miscellaneous material is se- 
acted by people either too incom- 
etent to conduct research essential 
9 ascertaining the views and activ- 
ties of an individual or employed for 
he purpose of slanted selection de- 
igned to misrepresent. These public 
les do not represent investigation. 
‘hey are a scissors and paste pro- 
edure in which incompetents clip 
tems and fellow incompetents file 
hem. It is this material that is re- 
sased to the public. It is upon the 
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speaks for all Americans 
who refuse to be muzzled 


But We Were 
Born Free 


“Resounding .. . dogging the 
steps of the fearmongers, 
praising that rare felicity, the 
right to think what one 
pleases and to say what one 
thinks.’ —E. B. WHITE, 

The New Yorker 


“In But We Were Born Free 
Elmer Davis has struck an- 
other mighty blow for liberty 
and America’s eternal veri- 


ties,” 
—ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


$2.75 at all bookstores 
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basis of such material that a hearing 
such as mine was held.” 

I can do no more than mention 
Norman Thomas’ The Test of Free- 
dom. It is a quietly reasoned survey 
of this whole subject, with the addi- 
tion of many specific recommenda- 
tions by Mr. Thomas concerning some 
of its problems. The long contribution 
to his country’s life and thought of 
this just-minded, scholarly, Chris- 
tian, socialist gentleman commands 
attention to his voice. 

But I must say something about 
Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent, by Henry 
Steele Commager. 

Many splendid statements are 
made in these essays, which I wish 
could be quoted extensively. What is 
disturbing about the book is that 
Mr. Commager bases his arguments 
upon “the pragmatic necessity for 
freedom.” As he remarks, “pragma- 
tism says damn the absolute.” 
Pragmatism Basis of McCarthy 

In extending his thesis, Mr. Com- 
mager cites the authority of William 
James and quotes him, with full en- 
dorsement: “True ideas are those we 
can assimilate, validate, corroborate, 
and verify. False ideas are those that 
we cannot.” 

The Commager-James thoughts 
sound promising, at first response, 
to someone resisting the encroach- 
ments of McCarthyism. The immense 
fallacy of this is that pragmatism is 
precisely the basis and rationale of 
McCarthy and his friends, of Com- 
munism, and every other splinter of 
totalitarianism. In this context, Mr. 
Commager confuses factual verifica- 
tion, as of testimony, with value 
verification. He implies that the al- 
ternative to pragmatism is abso- 
lutism. This is not true. Absolutism, 
as it operates in society, is ruthlessly 
pragmatic. Mr. Commager’s “prag- 
matic necessity for freedom” has no 
more validity than the Soviet’s prag- 
matic necessity for tyranny. 

A book review cannot embark upon 
a philosophical debate. These are 
familiar and well-defined positions. 
In appraising Mr. Commager’s book, 
with its many merits, I must simply 
make clear my own conviction of the 
inadequacy of pragmatism as a philo- 
sophic or moral premise from which 
to do battle with either McCarthyism 
or with Communism. The match that 
helped to light the fire will not help 
to put it out. END 
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By G. BROMLEY 


OXNAM 


**An indignant, forth- 
right, blow-by-blow ac- 
count of his experience 
with the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. It is an appalling 
record . . . The impor- 
tance and power of I 
PROTEST lie in the cu- 
mulative effect of the pic- 
ture of how this Commit- 
tee actually dealt with 
Bishop Oxnam. It is the 
contemporary Star Cham- 
ber proceeding, por- 
trayed life size.”” — ED- 


MUND FULLER. 


“It is a convincing reaf- 
firmation of basic Ameri- 
can principles, and it 
gives us a glimpse in- 
side the mind and heart 
of one of the great Chris- 
tian leaders of our gen- 
eration. This work is 
truly an apologia pro vita 
sua in the best tradition 
.. + We can hope that the 
‘l’ of the title will become 
an increasingly larger 
and more vocal ‘We’ 
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‘*‘Bishop Oxnam has per- 
formed a real service in 
giving us this record. It 
may well frighten us. For 
‘what can’t happen here’ 
is proved by this record 
already to have hap- 
pened, in a measure.”— 
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WAR, PEACE AND THE 
CHRISTIAN MIND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 

their highest welfare our aim and we 
should spare no pains to serve them in 
God’s name and for His sake. 

The type of Christian love to which 
we are called to conform is God’s love 
for us. This essential fact rules out 
other and lesser kinds of love and 
makes God the Father our standard. 
Whatever attitudes and methods are 
in harmony with God’s love for us are 
rightful for Christians; whatever 
conduct conflicts with His character 
is unworthy of His children. And in 
the teaching and the career of Jesus 
Christ, God offers us the revelation 
of what He demands. 

To hear the words of Jesus and to 
watch Him in action is to learn that 
intense love for men is consistent 
with intense hatred of evil. The unre- 
mitting devotion to the highest wel- 
fare of men, which is love, can be not 
only gentle, patient, and sympathetic, 
but it can also be stern, demanding, 
and tragically severe. In pursuit of 


“Ought to be read, marked and di- 

gested by all Christians living in 

this age of war-peace tension.” 
—The Witness 


“It gratifies me to see the impor- 
tant question of Christian pacifism 
discussed with such clarity and 
fairness in a publication issuing 
from the channels of the Church 
itself.” —Edmond Fuller, Episcopal 
Churchnews. 


“(has ) a fine objectivity complete- 
ly devoid of the emotionalism 
which so frequently obscures the 
issue.’ — William E. Leidt. The 
Bulletin of the Diocese of New 
York. 


“Bears reading by pacifists and non- 
pacifists.”—Living Church. 


War, Peace, 
and the 
Christian Mind 


by James Thayer Addison 
foreword by the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill 


—— 


At your bookstore 
SRK 


KK 
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GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT 


what is best for us, God does not re- 
semble the present-day type of father 
who is an indulgent elder-comrade 
afraid to be unpopular with the ris- 
ing generation. Knowing just when 
to punish, He never hesitates to pun- 
ish, and He is fully capable of inflict- 
ing pain. The sentimental belief of 
very modern times that because “God 
is love’ He meets every situation with 
a winning smile is a delusion never 
encouraged by the Bible. God can be 
“a consuming fire,” and while “the 
wrath of God” does not mean a human 
kind of anger, it does mean that who- 
ever sets himself against the pur- 
poses of God and rejects His com- 
mands will suffer, and will continue to 
suffer until he repents. “Fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell,” and ‘‘Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire,” are 
words of Jesus just as authentic as 
those more congenial to modern ears. 

To assert that God’s love includes 
the processes of judgment and punish- 
ment is only another way of saying 
that under certain circumstances God 
is ready and willing to use force. To 
maintain His standards of right and 
to give sanctions to His laws, God in- 
flicts punishment countless times each 
day. And whenever punishment takes 
place without the previous use of per- 
suasion and agreement, it is plainly 
a form of the use of force. It is visited 
upon a man whether he likes it or 
not. Whenever, for example, indul- 
gence in drink brings physical decay 
and disease, there you have a God- 
sent punishment, unless you contend 
that “Nature” is independent of God 


Ann Holland 
Speaking of Original Sin, I heard of a Most original sin the other day. 


and operates without His knowledget 
and consent. Not only is sufferings 
forced upon the unrepentant sinner,) 
but, as likely as not, it extends tog 
his innocent children, perhaps to theg 
third and fourth generation. ie 
If God is love and if God rules the} 
universe, love is somehow consistent?) 
not only with the human disasters# 
that attend earthquakes and floods§ 
but also with the human pain that is} 
visited upon sinful individuals and 
sinful communities. This world irj 
some of its aspects is indeed pretty) 
grim, and Christians cannot take ref-¥ 
uge in a theological dualism which as# 
signs God all that is gentle and amit 
able, and allots to some equally potent# 
dark Power the stern judgment, the 
employment of force, and the inflic? 
tion of pain, which neither the Ole 
nor the New Testament is afraid t 
attribute to God. There are forms ow 
indulgent affection, it is true, which} 
are incapable of using force or of in? 
flicting pain, but the holy love of God} 
when force and pain are called for 
never hesitates. God never wavers be 
tween showing love or vindicating} 
justice. With Him love includes jus# 
tice; and when love dispenses punish: 
ment, it is because the highest wel § 
fare of the sinner demands it. No# 
otherwise in the long run can the sin: 
ner be saved. God’s love is serving ano 
saving a man just as truly when Goat 
is punishing, as when God is reward! 
ing, him. 
If Christian love does not imply 
invariable gentleness, neither does i 
demand unconditional forgiveness: 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34\ 
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WOMAN’S CORNER 


_ Experiment in Trinidad 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


_J AVE you ever wondered what it 
-& would be like in your parish to 
O away with bake sales, eliminate 
ionths of preparation for a bazaar, 
) have no suppers to cook or worry 
bout a big turnout, no teas? In 
hort, no fund-raising activities? 

The women in a Colorado church 
re finding out what it’s like and they 
o for the idea. The men like it too. 
o does the rector. 

It was the rector’s idea, backed 
yhole-heartedly by the women’s 
uilds which united into one Wom- 
n’s Auxiliary, and the plan went 
ato effect last January when he told 
is congregation: 

“In this present year of 1954 the 
lajor emphasis of the parish pro- 
ram will be spiritual. Trinity parish 
i1ust become more missionary-mind- 
d, gain a greater understanding of 
rayer and worship, and practice 
jeaningful evangelism and disciple- 
hip. ... This endeavor will need the 
ame cooperation and loyalty from 
he parishioners as was evidenced in 
our physical labors during the past 
wo years as the Church property 
yas improved.” 

‘inancial Obligations 

Naturally, such a radical departure 
rom the conventional Church bene- 
it activities, while received enthu- 
iastically, is bound to raise a few 
loubts as to just how the parish was 
o meet financial obligations such as 
_ $1,700 debt owed for the renovation 
f the parish hall and house last year. 

The rector—The Rev. Donald R. 
sehm of Trinity Church, Trinidad— 
ad an answer: A Redecoration Fund 
iInvelope given to each parishioner 
t the beginning of each quarter of 
he year and collected quarterly. 

Trinity parishioners are asked to 
ontribute the money they’ve saved 
luring that three-month period by 
ot having to bake, cook, make 
hings, buy tickets, etc., for Church- 
ponsored projects. In this way, Fr. 
3ehm said, everyone has the oppor- 
unity ‘“‘to help pay his share of the 
arish debt and not depend always 
pon the same group.” 

Since the new program started, the 
Voman’s Auxiliary has had three 
neetings with discussions of differ- 
nt missionary projects of the com- 
aunity and the Church. For example, 
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the women heard a talk by a city 
health official and as a result about 
15 women signed up to help at the 
health clinic, doing secretarial work, 
driving patients to the clinic, etc. At 
another meeting, they heard a talk 
on the Church’s seminaries. 

At the end of the first quarter, Fr. 
Behm reported that the people in his 
parish like the program: “They don’t 
seem pressed by all these money-mak- 
ing projects, and public relations 
with the community is better.” 

Harlier he had said: “Our public 
relations with the community should 
be better because of this new policy, 
for the community—especially busi- 
nessmen—is constantly approached 
by one group or another for dona- 
tions. If we have to draw members 
through this sort of contact, then 
we just aren’t doing the job of evan- 
gelism expected of the Church.” 

A Hearty Amen 

Fr. Behm believed that the non- 
Episcopalians in the community 
“shouldn’t be expected to help pay 
our bills by patronizing dinners, so- 
cials, bazaars and what have you.” 
He said: “If we as a congregation 
cannot support our own Church with 
our own offerings, we are not worthy 
of being called a parish.” 

And his congregation is respond- 
ing to this Christian “esprit de corps” 
with a hearty ‘Amen’—especially the 
women, who usually bear the brunt 
of the ‘‘manual labor” involved in the 
fund-raising projects of a parish. 
Now they have time to come to a 
greater awareness of the Church’s 
missionary program and to a greater 
understanding of the faith and prac- 
tice of the Church, stressing study, 
prayer, charitable work, and giving. 

It’s a little early in the year for 
concrete results of a program of this 
type, but whether Fr. Behm and his 
congregation had this idea in mind 
or not, they may prove that in order 
to make money for the Church, you 
have to stop trying; in order to have 
real fellowship, you have to stop hav- 
ing too many socials and, of course, 
in order to have more faith, you have 
to practice it. 

It would seem to recall these words: 
“|. . He who loves his life loses it, 
and he who hates his life in this 
world will keep it for eternal life.” 


Schools 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


ior In Nation’s Capital. 
Marjorie Webster Accredited. 2-year ter- 

4 minal and transfer courses 
Junior College for girls. Liberal Arts; Phys- 
ical Education; Kindergarten; Sec’1; Speech, Dramat- 
ics, Radio and TV; Music; Art; Merchandising. Pool, 
gym. Sports. Catalog. Box R. Rock Creek Park Estates, 
Washington 12, D. C. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOuNDED 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 


Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box “B” 

Morison Brigham, M. A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D. D., Pres. Board of 


Trustees 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


An Episcopal school where the curriculum follows 
independent school standard requirements, but 
where the emphasis is placed upon the Christian 
perspective. From 4th through 10th grades. Board- 
ing or day. Choir membership is not necessary, 
but 50% or more of tuition is remitted for Choir 
boys. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. C Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


1 Founded 1869. For boys. Accredited. 
Manlius Grades 7-12, Complete college prepara- 
tion includes Officers Training. Graduates eligible for 
advanced standing college R.O.T.C. Remedial reading. 
Sports. Band. Summer Session: Tutorial assistance. 
For catalog address: 

Robert K. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y¥. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL—Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, and 
home life in addition to sound academic and reli- 
gious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 40 
miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. Leeming, 
Headmaster. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Northwestern Military and Naval 


College prep. est. 1888. Accredited. 75 
Academy mi. to Chicago, 55 to Milwaukee. Avg. 
class 10. Fireproof buildings. Modern facilities. 85 acres 
on lake. Sr. ROTC Basic. All sports; sailing. Operates 
Lake Geneva Naval Camp. Catalogs. The Rev. James 
Howard Jacobson, B. Arch, S.T.B., 500 So. L. Shore 
Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisc. 


SOUTH 


Farragut Study and play in Florida sun! 


Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and govern- 
ment academies. Separate Jr. Dept. Naval-military 
training. Boarding. Guidance for college and _career. 
Near Gulf beaches. All sports. Band. Catalog. Admiral 
Poregul Academy, 7400 Fifth Ave., N., St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 
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Schools 


SOUTH 


Southoun i 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


For 88 years one of America’s outstanding schools. Ac- 
credited Junior College and High School, In Blue 
Ridge Mts, Cultural environment of old Virginia. 


Academic and Career Courses combined to meet today’s 

needs: Music, Art, Langauges, Drama, Speech, Home 
Economics, Merchandising, Physical Education, Secre- 

tarial, Kindergarten Training, Equitation, Own stable 
of fine horses. Well-balanced social life. All sports. 

pct Swimming Pool. Students from 38 States. 
atalog. 


Margaret Durham Robey, P., Box E, Buena Vista, Va. 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Wooded 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1954 
Accredited Four-Year College. Co-educa- 


tional. Music, Pre-Medical, Health and 
Physical Education, Teacher Training, 
Business, Pre-Social Work, Nursing Edu- 
Seton in co-operation with St. Agnes Hos- 
pital. 

HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


THE PATTERSON'S CHOOL*BOYS 
est es : Seca hoe 


Episcopal School for Boys in Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Western North Carolina. Ac- 
credited. Grades 6-12. Small classes. Gym- 
nasium, sports. 45th year. 1300-acre estate. 
All-inclusive rate, $750. 


For “Happy Valley” folder, write: 
George F. Wiese, Supt. 
COLLEGE Box E, Legerwood, N. C. 
PREPARATORY 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


Voorhess School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


Carlisle Military School 


‘“‘Develops Manly Men’’—cultivates physical, mental, 
spiritual qualities. 7th-12th grades. Pre-aviation. Band. 
Mild climate. Rate $790 (including uniform). School 
dairy and truck farm. For catalog and view book, address: 
Col. Jas. F. Risher, Headmaster, Box C, Bamberg, S. C. 
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Pacifists often assume, however, that 
forgiveness is a kind of soothing sy- 
rup which can be poured out in any 
quantity upon offenders regardless of 
their attitude. Yet, nowhere in the 
New Testament is forgiveness urged 
as unconditional, because indiscrimi- 
nate forgiveness is contingent upon 
genuine repentance. This require- 
ment is neither grudging nor arbi- 
trary, for the reconciliation that is 
true forgiveness cannot, by its very 
nature, be one-sided: it must be mu- 
tual. 

It is assumed in the New Testa- 
ment that the kind of love demanded 
by Christians is the same kind of love 
that God bestows upon His children. 
We are to love as He loves. If we are 
right, then, in our analysis of what 
love in God involves and includes, love 
in the conduct of Christians is mani- 
fest not only in tenderness, in gentle 
persuasion, and in kindly sympathy, 
as some occasions may demand, but 
no less truly, as other occasions may 
demand; in forceful resistance to evil, 
and in the infliction of the punish- 
ment for which justice calls. The test 
of whether or not a given action is 
prompted by love is not whether it is 
gentle and soothing but whether its 
motive is a sincere desire to promote 
the truest interests and the ultimate 
welfare of him toward whom the ac- 
tion is directed. 

The Way of the Cross 

The effort to make the principle of 
Christian love equivalent to the prin- 
ciple of nonresistance receives no ade- 
quate support from the teaching of 
Jesus. The forceful resistance which 
Jesus condemns is not that which is 
consistent with a sincere desire for 
the highest welfare of an evildoer, 
but that which is aroused by an eager 
longing for revenge upon a personal 
enemy. Since a characteristic feature 
of His moral teaching is a deep and 
searching concern for the inner mo- 
tive and attitude behind outward ac- 
tion, Jesus is the last person to con- 
fuse the demands of justice with the 
demands of revenge, or to confuse an 
action to save others from pain with 
an action to retaliate for injury re- 
ceived. The most that can be said for 
nonresistance or for ‘‘non-violent re- 
sistance” as a Christian way of life 
is that either is a method which under 
certain circumstances, or at a certain 
stage in a process, may rightly be re- 
garded as best for all concerned. To 
make either, the one legitimate meth- 
od for love to employ is to produce a 
version of Christianity at once inver- 
tebrate and unhistorical. 

“The non-pacifist maintains that 
unconditional nonresistance to ag- 
gressive evil is inconsistent with the 
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requirements of Christian love, that 
it forms no part of the perfection at 
which Jesus Christ bade His dis- 
ciples aim, and that its adoption as e 
national policy would hinder rather 
than promote the advancement of 
God’s Kingdom. ... Under certain cir- 
cumstances nonresistance may be the 
most glorious manifestation of Chris- 
tian love,” as on Calvary. “But love 
has its obligations not only to the 
wrongdoer, but also to the victims of 
wrongdoing.” The chief complicatior 
arises from the possibility of conflict. 
ing claims between love for one per. 
son or set of peoples and love for an- 
other. When we are confronted with 
the gigantic evil of the African slave. 
trade in the time of Livingstone, ‘i* 
love for humanity leads us on to wish 
to reduce its suffering to a minimum, 
far less suffering would be caused 
by fighting the slave-raiders than by 
leaving them to carry on their work 
unchecked.” 

At this point it must be acknowl- 
edged that when we take it upon our- 
selves to follow the example of God’s 
love not only in exercising friendly 
persuasion and sensitive sympathy 
but also in using force and inflicting 
punishment, we are taking grave 
risks. God can use force and inflict 
punishment on the basis of complete 
knowledge and in the exercise of a 


Schools 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


ST. STEPHEN S 
EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 


Operated by the Episcopal Diocese o% 

* Texas as a co-educational church 
school for boys and girls. Grades 7-12 
Fully accredited. Experienced faculty 
Strong academic program. College 
preparatory. Small classes. Limited 
enrollment. Modern buildings. Pro 
gram designed to give religion it: 
rightful place. 


Robert M. Kimball, Headmaster 
P.O. Box 18 = Austin 64, Texas 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 

Small country boarding and day school for girls. 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court 
Riding. | 
FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 
For exceptional chil 


The Brown Schools 2°" eptigual oat 


school for tiny tots thru teens with educational an 
emotional problems. Companionship and understanding 
Seven separate residence centers. Daily supervision by E 
Certified Psychiatrist. Full time Psychologist. 

Bert P. Brown, Pres., Box 4008E, Austin, Texas 
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ve that is utterly pure. We can act 
Jy as a result of imperfect knowl- 
ge and at the behest of a love often 
oyed with base elements. Yet, all 
oral action in a sinful world is beset 
th dangerous hazards. Indeed, the 
eatest risk of all was the risk God 
ok in endowing human ereatures 
th wills partly free. But aside from 
is general consideration, we need 
remember that to refuse on prin- 
dle to employ force and punishment 
to ineur risks quite as grave as 
ose we rum when we advocate their 
e. Whenever non-resistance results 
condoning wrong or appeasing op- 
ession, it increases the evils it is 
pefully designed to remove. Not to 
irk responsibility but to accept it 
th humility is the mark of the 
iristian and his mission. 
“Love and forgiveness imply the 
sence of all malice and the desire 
r personal revenge; they do not 
san that the offender is to be al- 
wed to go his way unchecked, by 
ything except good advice, partic- 
arly when the result of his sin is 
bring suffering and misery upon 
ners. Indeed, to give him a free 
nd is often the worse service which 
n be done to the man himself; there 
room for coercion and punishment 
its various forms in order to 


arouse the better self which love 
remembers is always there.” 

If we may not rightly equate love 
and non-resistance, neither may we 
assume that to “follow the way of 
the Cross” is simply to practice non- 
resistance. “When the element of 
non-resistance in Christ’s sacrifice 
of Himself upon the Cross is so 
stressed as to appear the essential 
element, and non-resistanee is de- 
clared to be the only Christian way of 
meeting aggressive evil, the impres- 
sion is conveyed that the Cross can 
be isolated from Christ’s complete 
work of redemption, that an adequate 
representation of the way of redemp- 
tion can be obtained by ignoring 
everything except the Cross, and that 
by non-resistance alone can Chris- 
tians become in any way ‘redeemers’ 
or ‘saviors’ to others, or lead sinners 
effectually to the one Redeemer and 
Saviour of mankind... . The way of 
the Cross was redemptive, and the 
way of the Cross for Jesus Christ was 
a way of non-resistance to the ag- 
gressive violence of wicked men; but 
the way of the Cross expresses far 
more than non-resistance.” It repre- 
sents ‘‘a very active divine resistance 
to evil, and a very active divine as- 
sault upon the powers of evil.” 


Conclusion. This series is published in HCnews 
with the permission of Seabury Press. 


OPEN LETTER TO GRADUATES 


ONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 

Why we have neglected God in edu- 
‘ion is an interesting question. I 
mdered about this for years, and 
n across a good many opinions. 
Some people contend that practical- 
- is the reason education ignores 
d. They make a good case. They 
int out that much of education 
wadays is aimed at training peo- 
-in practical matters such as how 
handle a typewriter or to build 
dges or mend teeth. Unquestion- 
ly these are practical matters with 
2at human and economic value. Yet 
1 we be satisfied with this answer? 
esn’t it raise an important ques- 
n: Why shouldn’t a typist or an 
yineer or a dentist know about 
oy? 

thers say that God has fallen on 
] days in our country because of 
* prosperity. They say that a rich 
intry is not likely to be much in- 
ested in God. It has such a small 
ise of need, if it has any, that it is 
aly to trust to luck, or to its own 
rices. One has to admit that Pales- 
e—which gave the world two of its 
at religions and which houses a 
ine of a third—is a poor land. 
brew history does underscore the 
t that the Hebrews reached their 
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greatest religious insights at those 
times when their nation’s fortunes 
had hit bottom. Prosperity proves an 
empty answer, too. Depressions have 
not made our people godly, and Hu- 
rope, which is much poorer than 
America, is apparently even less 
interested in God than is America. 

Still others blame this educational 
void on the Constitution. Beyond any 
doubt, we did enter an era of acute 
secularization of education at the 
time the Constitution was written. 
Freedom of religion has come to mean 
freedom from religion—at least as 
far as tax-supported schools are con- 
cerned. We can ask a question of this 
answer and get no reply. Why was 
such a constitution written—and why 
was it written by people who, almost 
to a man, were descendants of those 
who had come here that they might 
teach the things of God? 

No really thoughtful person can be 
satisfied with any of these answers. 
To find an honest answer we must 
go deep into the history of our civili- 
zation. There we can find why our 
contemporary education ignores God. 

I found the answer in the high 
Middle Ages—when the Church had 
at last produced a Christian society, 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Enroll Now For 


SUMMER 


—-CAMP. 


NORTH EAST & EAST 
EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 
Cape Rosier, Maine 


Penobscot Bay 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing. boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager) . 
Open June to October. Individuals or family 


groups. Send fer descriptive literature. 


. “Down East” 
Les Chalets Francais on Deer isle, 
Me. Unique camp exp. for girls, 5-18. Live in Swiss 
chalets. Kun learning French through hearing it. In- 
formal program. Salt and fresh water. Riding, sailing, 
tennis, dramatics, music, ballet, sq. dancing. Catalog. 


Mrs. Elsa E. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


Barnstable on 


SANDY NECK CAMP —cape'cod, Mass. 


A salt water comp for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 29th 
year. 8 weeks of fun and health-giving vacation. Rid- 
ing. All sports. Attention diet, posture, rest. $175. 
season. Booklet. 

Constance P. Lovell, Director 


Ae QUANNACUT 
W/ 4 Weeks $125 July 2-Aug. 27 


35th Season. Ages 10-17. Cre- 

ative, Purposeful camping on 800 
acres of New York state woodland and 
mountain streams located 90 miles from 
New York City. All Camp Skills; Swim- 
ming and Life Saving; Outdoor Living; 
Handicraft. Mature Trained Leadership. 
Interracial. Interfaith. For information: 


YWCA Camping Dept., 610 Lex. Ave., 
N. Y. 22. PLaza 5-2700. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


ete | CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 


Pines 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Pa. 
Ages 6 to 17. 29th Season. Mountain Camp. 
2000 Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake. White 
Sand Beach. Experienced Counselors & Ath- 
letic Coaches. Balanced Program of Sports 
and Creative Activity. Swimming. Boating. 
Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts. Physician. 
Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $175—8 Weeks $300. 
Illustrated Booklet ECN. N. Y. Office. 
Suite 1274, 11 West 42 St. LO. 5-1556 


EAGLE’‘S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 

Girls’ Camp—June 21st to July 31st 

Boys’ Camp—August 2nd to September 3rd / 

Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 54% to 7 inc.)— 
June 26th to August 26th 

Fees—Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, less 
by season. Brownies, $84.00 per week, less by 
season. 


For information write: 
Dir. Canon Leslie, Room 32, 24 Rector St., 
Newark 2, N.J. 


Valley Forge Summer Camps 


ca’s National Shrine. CAVALRY Camp (14-18); ex- 
pert riding instruction; mounted hikes. ER 
Camp (9-14) ; woodcraft; trips. BAND Camp (14-18) ; 


expert musical training. Swimming. Catalog. Box 12, 
Wayne, Pa. 

° Pocon 
Tapawingo Farm Camp Mts. 


Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. 2000’ alt. Enr, 85. 
Coed, 3-16 yrs. 5 age units. Camp activities, excellent 
riding. Farming instruction and food processing for 
older units. Little tots have own cottage and dining 
room. Fee $400. 

Mrs. E. H. Norton, 9 Snook Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
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Enroll Now For 


"SUMMER 


-CAMP. 


EAST N CENTRAL 


Howe Military Camp 


Spend the summer of your life at this modern, well- 
aul piped camp. June 27 to August 7. Every outdoor 
sport. 10 acres on lake. Studies, if desired. Special 
unior program. Low rate. Write for catalog. 

Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 11 Academy Pl., Howe, Ind. 


Shattuck Summer School-Camp 


Six week’s recreation and study for boys 9-18, Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic 
military training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 
sports. Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Catalog. 

le. of Adm’ns, 450 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


SOUTH 


In the Shenandoah 
Camp Strawderman {the Shepandosh 
Girls 6-18. Real mountain camping on beautiful farm 
in foothills of Alleghenies. Riding, swimming, ee, 
crafts, dramatics, nature lore, dancing, music. Experi- 
enced leaders. Cabins. Fee 8 weeks $290. For booklet 


address: 
Margaret V. Hoffman, Box EC, Woodstock, Virginia 


CLASSIFIED 


HELP WANTED 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for capable, ener- 
getic clergyman to share the Christian leadership of 
a growing parish in a metropolitan suburb. Congre- 
gation of 750 families a crosscut of an interesting, 
expanding, varied community—a self-contained town 
of 30,000 with good schools and medical services, 
half-an-hour from the heart of New York. Harmoni- 
ous parish, soundly evangelical, with fine plant and 
efficient staff. Salary $5000 (no car or rent allow- 
ance). Contact the Rector, St. Paul’s Church, Engle- 
wood, N. J 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER, Cathedral parish, 
for one year beginning September 1st in conjunc- 
tion with teaching theory and organ at local Uni- 
versity. Reply, The Dean, Grace Cathedral, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


HOUSEKEEPER, who likes Children, wanted for 
home with father and boys 8 and 6, girl 2. 
New brick home with four bedrooms, large lawn 
on Chesapeake Bay. Father is local executive and 
vestryman. Maid retained. Please furnish references 
and reply Box 141 Reedville, Va. 


STRONG WEST COAST PARISH DAY 
SCHOOL, Nursery- Grade 9, 260 pupils, 14 
teachers, seeks principal with M.A. or equivalent 
in education and administrative experience. Priest 
preferred; layman or woman considered. Salary 
open. Give complete education, experience and 
brief biography. Reply Box 1222 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


CURATE for suburban New England parish, 500 
Communicants. To serve as Director Christian Ed- 
ucation; some pastoral work, assist at Services. Box 
1221 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Vir- 
ginia. 


IF YOU BELIEVE the Holy Spirit could work 
through this advertisement to help us find the right 
man, write about assistancy in Southern California 
(near L.A.) parish: moderate churchmanship, paro- 
chial mission outreach to serve overflow of new 
members, splendid education program, interesting 
college town. Box 1224 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ACTIVE MID-WEST RECTOR wants supply 
July or August or both, on or near ocean. Ac- 
commodations for couple. Reply Box 1218, Episco- 
pal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CLERGYMAN available July-August. Reply Box 
1223 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Available June 15th. Qualified experienced DIREC- 
TOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION willing to 
do some secretarial work. Address inquiries Box 
1225, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
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or the most nearly Christian society 
ever to appear. You can tell what hap- 
pened if you go to a good art gallery 
where paintings and works of art are 
arranged in a fairly chronological 
way. We discover, as you study the 
pictures—that in the high Middle 
Ages the center of interest began to 
shift away from God and over to man. 
Artists gradually became less and 
less concerned about picturing a truth 
and more and more concerned about 
painting a thing. By the time the 
great painters of the Renaissance 
appeared and did their unforgettable 
work, our civilization had a new in- 
terest—man, and a new faith—belief 
in man. Philosophers call such a be- 
lief “humanism.” Before many cen- 
turies had gone by, revolution after 
revolution in the realm of thought 
had all but destroyed the outlook of 
the Middle Ages. Religion came at 
last to be generally considered like 
an extra-curricular activity, while 
some, such as the Communists, came 
to regard it a positive menace which 
at all costs must be destroyed. 

Had anyone foreseen that this shift 
in emphasis would at last give the 
world a Hitler and a Stalin, who to- 
gether succeeded, in the name of hu- 
manism, in perpetrating more bar- 
baric acts than any previously re- 
corded, there would not have been so 
great a forsaking of the outlook of 
the Church. But none did foresee; 
and now here we are in the most 
“educated” and most humanistic cen- 
tury in history, with two wars, world- 
wide in scope, already having oc- 
curred within the past 40 years, and 
the world trembling on the brink of 
a third which promises to be worse 
than all its predecessors combined. 
The Fact of God 

Is there a happy way out of this? 
Is there some simple method which 
might be employed to cure Western 
society of its sickness, and which 
might cure education of its secular- 
ity? Apparently, no! As we think 
about this problem, suppose we let 
our mind go back to our days as a stu- 
dent of mathematics. When we 
worked a problem and got it wrong, 
didn’t we always go over it to see 
where we had made a mistake? We 
wouldn’t just start all over again, 
because perhaps then we would make 
the same mistake again. No, we 
would work with what we had. When 
we found we had one step right, we 
would go on to the next, and when 
that proved correct would go on to 
the next. By going back to where 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


FOR SALE. Six bedroom cottage, Squirrel Island, 
Maine. Enquiries Box 502 Charleston, S. C. 


} 
the mistake was made, and findin 
it, we could recover the right cours: 
and then work the problem throug] 

Something like that must be dor 
by our whole society. We’ve all got 4 
go back to the point where our foré 
fathers made the mistake, centuri¢ 
ago, which we have perpetuated an 
enlarged, and now have made mo 
strous. That mistake was in shiftiri 
interest from God to people, and the 
from people to things. 

We must recover the importar 
fact of life—the fact of God—t 
fact to which testimony is given 
all that exists—in the rocks and 
the heavens and in the waters and 
the earth and in the mind. We mu 
recover knowledge of the really gre: 
fact, for without knowledge of t# 
fact we are ignorant. END 


THE BLUE PENCIL § 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
Where is the commandment whi: 
specifies that the contrast betwe: 
life in a penthouse and life in a slu 
shall not be made too drastic a1 
sharp? And what commandment sag” 
that a villain must inevitably ff, 
from a convenient cliff to meet Ff; 
punishment in this life? Where ai’ 
the proscriptions of particular king! 
of costumes and of scenes of chi! 
births? These are matters of taste, , 
politics, of application of moral pri" 
ciple about which sensitive men 
differ. They are not the reading |, 
some immutable law. " 
Some opponents of the code hail! 
claimed that this absoluteness con: 
from Roman Catholic power. Th 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., said in # 
New York Post: ‘The fact of them} 
ter is that for nearly a generatif' 
the movies of this country have be 
filmed according to the ground ru, 
-of a minority faith.” ih 
But it has been defended as mi} ‘ 
by the absolute Biblical moralism: 
Protestants. In the current cont 
versy, Dr. Daniel Poling, editor of -/~ 
Christian Herald, has said that “"Hi 
code does not need any revising dow" 
ward but rather a more rigid applilf" 
TLOMwY Oe e 
Somewhere in this fight betwee 
relativism too sanguine about 
use for good to which human fr#. 
dom will be put, and an absoluti iA 
too uncritical of its own reading#\, 
absolute morality, there must #i 
something more creative which ff 
churches can say. Claiming that th 
is a “truth of God,” but not claim! 
that they speak just the truth of 
perhaps the churches should try 
search out some more construct My 
answers to the problem of regulati#iy, 
of movies. END. Wy 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, MAY 30, |B > 


———LOS ANGELES, CAL.—_—_—_ 


4URCH OF THE ADVENT 
76 W. Adams Blvd. (near La Brea) 
v. George Lyon Pratt, r 
v. Frederick K. Belton, asst. 
in 8 HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 
MP & Ser; Wed 7 & 10 HC 


——WASHINGTON, D. C.——— 


ASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 

count Saint Alban 

je Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 

ie Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean 

in HC 8, 9:30; M.P., Ser. 11 (1 S HC), Ev 4, 
kdys HC 7:30; int. 12; Ev 4; 

pen Daily 7 to 6 


4URCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 
115 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

yv. James Murchison Duncan, r 

yn HC 7:30, 9:30, 11; Daily HC 7 

1%t C 4 to 5, 7:30 to 8:30 
“hen in Washington visit 
nglo-Catholic Parish. 


this historic 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


1E CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 

ALL ANGELS 

Ith and St. Paul Sts. Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
ov. P. E. Leatherbury, c Rev. H. P. Starr, ¢ 
in Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 

An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


——_——BOSTON, MASS.————- 


LL SAINTS’, (Ashmont Station) Dorchester 

2v. Sewall Emerson, r Rev. Donald L. Davis 
yn 7:30; 9 (sung) CH S; 11 (Sol); 

30 EV & Ben; Daily Eu 7, Wed & HD 10; EP 
45; C Sat 5-6, 8-9 


HURCH OF THE ADVENT 

»v. Whitney Hale, S.T.D., r 

t. Vernon and Brimmer Streets 

in HC 8, 9; Sol Mass Ser 11; Sol Ev, addr. & 
zn 6. Daily MP 7:10, HC 7:30; EP 6; Thur HC 
30; Fri HC 12 noon, Healing Serv. 12:30; C 
it 12-1, 5-6; Sun 10:15 


————§ROCHESTER, N. Y.————— 


. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
ist Avenue and Vick Park B., 
in Services 8, 9:34, 11; Fridays 7 


face PM; addr, address; 


—— NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(St. John the Divine) 112th and Amsterdam 
Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho Mat 10:30; Ev 4; 
Ser 11, 4. Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed, and 
Cho HC 8:45 HD); Mat 8:30; Ev 5. 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Backhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH 
Broadway at Tenth St. Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs. 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
4th Avenue at 90th Street 


Sun HC 8 and 10; MP and Ser 11; EP and Ser 4; 
Tues and Thurs and HD HC 12; Wed Healing 
Service 12; Daily: MP 7:45, EP 5:30 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) 

Wkday HC Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; 
EP 6 Daily. 


Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave. 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r 

Rev. W. J. Chase Rev. J. F. Martin 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs 12 HC 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 

Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 

46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fris); C. Thurs 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 
anno, 
nounced; C, Confessions; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 


munion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy Hour; 
an- Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, 
Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; 
r, rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young 
People’s Fellowship. 


————NEW YORK CITY 


ST. THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., 7 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, Ist & 3rd S; MP 2nd, 4th, 5th 
S; Cho Ev 4 

Daily 8:30 HC, Tues 12:10; Thurs 11; ND 12:10. 
Noted for boy choir; great reredos and 
windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


TRINITY 

Broadway and Wall St. 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45 

HC 8, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


GRACE The Rev. Stanley P. Gasek, 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed, Thurs, Fri & HD; Healing Fri 
12:30 


———MOREHEAD CITY, N. C.——— 
ST. ANDREW’S Rev. E. Guthrie Brown, r 
2007 Arendell St. 

on U.S. Highway No. 70 

Sun: Ch S 9:30 MP & Ser 11 (HC Ist Sun) 

HD HC 11 


Rev. John Heuss, D.D., + 


Air Conditioned 


———_RALEIGH, N. C. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square—on U.S. Highway No. I 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC; 2nd & 
4th Sun 9:30 HC 


——— COLUMBUS, OHIO———-— 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services as 
announced 


———— MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., Asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


-—————RICHMOND, VA.———-—- 


ST. LUKE’S —on Routes I and 301 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 

Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 

Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 


Your Church 
“COFFEE HOUR” 


How to keep this important fellowship hour 


going, in spite of today’s high coffee costs! 


Serving coffee at after-church services and 
other parish get-togethers is a widely enjoyed 
custom. But with coffee prices so high they’re 
front-page news, many churches have had to 
call a halt on the coffee-serving practice. 


Nescafe’ Instant Coffee, however, has solved 
the problem for many churches in a highly 
satisfactory way. For Nescafe’ is 100% pure 
coffee, guaranteed to give better flavor than 
ground coffee, cup after cup. And it’s far more 
economical than the ordinary ground kind. 


Yow’ll find cup for cup, the 6-ounce jar of 
Nescafe’ saves you at least one dollar over 
canned ground coffee. In addition, there’s no 


Discover how delicious Nescafe’ is . . . how 
convenient and thrifty. Serve it at your church 
coffee hours and at home, too. Enjoy rich, real 
coffee with no worry about extravagant coffee 
prices! 


waste with Nescafe’—no coffee thrown out with 
the grounds. There’s no fuss or bother in 
making, either. Just add boiling water. . . 
Nescafe’ Coffee is perfect every time! 


For large groups— at church or for your 
family—it’s a good idea to make Nescafe’ in 
a Silex or similar coffee maker. Simply put one 
teaspoonful of Nescafe’ into a coffee maker for 
each cup of coffee desired. Then add a cup of 
boiling water for each spoonful of Nescafe’. 
Stir gently. Cover so the coffee “draws” for a 
moment, and either serve immediately or keep 


warm over a very low flame until needed. 


